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F. R. ALLEMANN’s predictions on the West German elec- 
tion, which appeared in this space last week, were quite 
accurate. Allemann predicted that~ Chancellor Konrad 
Adenauer’s Christian Democratic Union would at least 
“equal its 1953 performance and retain its present absolute 
majority,” and “might even do better with an exceptionally 
heavy poll.” With 88 per cent of West Germans voting, 
the CDU retained its Parliamentary majority, and ad- 
vanced from 45 to 50 per cent of the vote. Allemann said 
the Social Democrats would do better than in 1953— 
“enough to win a third of the seats,” with a popular vote 
“between 32 and 38 per cent, as against 29 per cent last 
time.” The Socialists got 32 per cent and a little over a 
third of the seats. Allemann said=“the Christian Democrats 
and Social Democrats together will poll 80-85 per cent 
of the total vote”; they polled 82 per cent (how accurate 
can you get!). Allemann said that only the Free Demo- 
crats, of the minor parties, would get over 5 per cent; 
they got 7.7, and the others fell short. Allemann said that 
the German party would “not even come near” 5 per cent, 
but would obtain Parliamentary representation because of 
CDU support in six districts; the German party got 3.2 
per cent and won in the six districts with CDU support. 
Allemann also said that Adenauer “will be freer than 
after the last election to form a government of his own 
choosing.” That is, indeed, the way it looks from here; but 
let’s find out from Mr. Allemann himself. His election 
post-mortem. should arrive in time for next week’s issue. 

Reprints: They’re still picking up and commenting on 
New Leader articles around the world. Among the articles 
recently reprinted or condensed are: Richard C. Hottelet’s 


Paloczi-Horvath’s “The Case of Janos Kadar” in Catholic 
Digest; Borus Shub’s “Soviet Army Gains” in Der Monat 


(Berlin) and the Tokyo Shimbun; Robert Tucker’s “Soviet | 


Foreign Policy After Khrushchev’s Coup” in the Tokyo 
Shimbun; Lillian Smith’s “The Winner Names the Age” in 
the Charleston (W. Va.) Gazette; William K. Wyant Jr.’s 


“Holding Action” in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch; and | 





Takeo Naoi’s “The Tokyo Meeting” in Australia’s The © 


Free Spirit. Our Readership Survey drew comment in | 


Publisher’s Weekly; our “Young Generation” series was the 
subject of articles by Harold Rosenberg in Midstream and 
Donald Malcolm in the New Republic, and an editorial by 
Raymond Walters Jr. in the Saturday Review. 

Birtupay Party: A regular contributor to this magazine 
since its foundation, and a member of its board of directors 
for most of the last twenty years, David Shub celebrated 
his 70th birthday on September 13 at a surprise party 
tendered by colleagues at THE New Leaper, the Jewish 
Daily Forward and Radio Liberation. Born in Vilna (then 
Russia, later Poland, now Soviet Lithuania), he joined the 


ER 


Oe 


Russian Social Democratic Labor party at 16, served time | 
in Siberia, met Plekhanov, Lenin, Trotsky, Bukharin and | 


other Marxist leaders in Geneva, London and New York. An 
American since 1907, he wrote the definitive biography of 
Lenin and the first full-length study of Stalin (in the New 
York Times Magazine in 1930), and has edited numerous 
books and pamphlets on international socialism and Com- 
munism. Confident at “twice 35” that the social democratic 
ideals of his youth are, more than ever, the ideas of the 
future “in Russia and elsewhere,” he has just completed a 
book review for a forthcoming New Leaner. Its subject: 
C. A. R. Crosland’s The Future of Socialism. 














“A Look at the New Germany” in Reader’s Digest; George 
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COFFIN 


: A FEW DAYS AGO, a strange storm, 


the tail of a wandering hurri- 
cane, hit Washington. Winds cruelly 
lashed the elms on Constitution Ave- 
nue. Ugly clouds glowered overhead 
and dumped torrents of rain. A damp 
and sickly heat closed over the 
capital. 

At the time, reporters patrolled a 
fifth-floor hall of the Justice Depart- 
ment. ‘There, a mural depicts a black- 
robed judge protecting from a mob 
a man stretched at his feet. A few 


| steps away, Attorney General Herbert 


Brownell was in his huge office puz- 
aling over a course for Little Rock, 
Arkansas. Looking out his window, 
Brownell could see the weather vane 
on top the Smithsonian tower. It 
pointed due south. 

This storm seemed to carry with it 
a sense of the violence, anarchy and 
inhumanity spreading across the 
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By Tris Coffin 


South. The mob has been loosed and 
the United States degraded on the eve 
of key world tests. 

Governor Orval Faubus, who 
touched off the human storm, seems 
not to have understood what he was 
doing. He was the victim of vaulting 
ambition, the wile of other Southern 
politicians and lack of broad vision. 

Some weeks ago, the Governor de- 
cided to throw his weight against 
integration. To an outsider, this was 
surprising. Arkansas has been proud 
of his racial tolerance. Before the 
Supreme Court decision, the Univer- 
sity of Arkansas voluntarily admit- 
ted Negroes. They have been elected 
to high campus office by fellow stu- 
dents. Faubus was looked on as a 
moderate. His one ambition was to 
break tradition and be elected Gover- 
nor three times. Apparently, he saw 
a ready-made organization to boost 
him along in the White Citizens’ 
Councils, penetrating into almost 
every corner of the state. 

The Governor had no clear plan 
for blocking integration until Geor- 
gia’s Governor Marvin Griffin visited 
Little Rock in mid-August, and the 
two talked far into the night. Griffin 
is one of the several radical Southern 
Governors who have been looking 
for a bold and effective way to defer, 
if not halt, integration. For some 
months, rumors have circulated that 
the police powers of the state, cou- 
pled with the National Guard, might 
be just the trick. 

The Second Amendment to the 
Constitution says: “A well regulated 
Militia being necessary to the secur- 
ity of a free State, the right of the 


Faubus Success Encourages 
Segregationist Violence 


people to keep and bear Arms, shall 
not be infringed.” Congress in 1916 
declared that nothing “limits the 
right of a state . . . to use its National 
Guard or its state defense forces 
within its borders in times of peace.” 

Supreme Court rulings on the sub- 
ject seem contradictory. What ap- 
pears to be a clear-cut case arose 
from Texas Governor Ralph Ster- 
ling’s defiance of a Federal Court 
order in 1932. The Court forbade the 
Texas Railroad Commission (which 
controls the oil industry) to limit 
production. Governor Sterling de- 
clared the oil areas to be in “a state 
of insurrection” and called out the 
Guard to do exactly what the Court 
ruled the Commission could not. Be- 
fore the Supreme Court, the Gover- 
nor argued that his proclamation of 
martial law was conclusive and un- 
reviewable. A unanimous ruling of 





WILLIAM ROGERS: HE WAS ADVISED 





the High Court written by Chief Jus- 
tice Charles Evans Hughes said: 

“If this extreme position could be 
deemed to be well taken, it is mani- 
fest that the fiat of a state Governor, 
and not the Constitution of the 
United States, would be the supreme 
law of the land; that the restrictions 
of the Federal Constitution upon the 
exercise of state power would be but 
impotent phrases, the futility of which 
the state may at any time disclose by 
the simple process of transferring 
powers of the legislation to the Gov- 
ernor to be exercised by him, beyond 


anticipated when Negroes came to en- 
roll in the high school. The Justice 
Department regarded this threat as so 
frivolous that it sent the head of the 
civil-rights section (of all people) to 
Little Rock to talk the Governor out 
of it. These talks, and Faubus’s later 
TV and radio conferences, show that 
he was totally unaware of the terrify- 
ing consequences of his act. 

In every community, North or 
South, is a fringe of bitter men and 
careless youth. They are held in 
check by fear of the law. But when 
enforcement breaks down, as in dis- 





THE PRESIDENT AT NEWPORT: MEANWHILE, VIOLENCE AND MISSILES 


control, upon his assertion of neces- 
sity. Under our system of govern- 
ment, such a conclusion is obviously 
untenable. There is no such avenue 
of escape from the paramount author- 
ity of the Federal Constitution.” 

Yet in 1956, in another case in- 
volving a National Guard, the Court 
decided with Justice Stanley Reed: 
“The states are the natural guardians 
of the public against violence. . . . 
We would not interpret an act of 
Congress to leave them powerless to 
avert such emergencies without com- 
pelling directions to that effect... .” 

On August 26, Governor Faubus 
advised Acting Attorney General 
William Rogers, Vice President Nix- 
on’s close friend, that he would call 
out the Guard to prevent violence he 


asters, they loot, burn, kill and rape. 
There is a contagion to this madness. 
Governor Faubus has let loose the 
fury of the mob, not just in Little 
Rock, but in Nashville where a school 
was dynamited, in Birmingham where 
a Negro minister was brutally beaten, 
and in the back roads of the South 
where terror rides again. Faubus has, 
in effect, given legal sanction and 
protection to anyone who wants to 
horsewhip a Negro. Louis Lautier, 
Washington correspondent for the 
Negro Press Association, points out 
that before the Little Rock case 
Negro ministers and women were not 
touched by the hoodlums and night 
riders; now they are fair game. In 
this way the Governor’s action has 
psychologically encouraged the mob. 


Little Rock is in direct contrast, | 
for example, to Washington, D.C. 
When Negroes were integrated into 
the District schools, the “hard guys,” 
as the toughs were known, threatened 
violence. School officials promptly 





warned that any violence would be + 


swiftly and severely punished. There | 
was no trouble. 

The damage to the United States in 
the world is, in the words of Mike 
Mansfield, the Senate’s leading for- 
eign policy statesman, 
fathom.” The syndicated photographs 
of tough, sneering Arkansas white 
boys jeering the Negro students are 
already causing incalculable harm in | 
friendly, neutral, Communist-ruled 


and Arab nations. At the United Na- 4 


tions debate on Hungary, Russia may | 
well raise the point of whether the ter- | 
ror in the South is not more violent | 
than the rape of Hungary. Abroad, 

even the question of whether civil war | 


may break out in the United States is / 


being asked. 

One reason for the alarm abroad, | 
reflected in the questions of foreign 
newsmen in Washington, is the fail- 
ure of President Eisenhower to act 


decisively in the crisis. As Lautier 


points out, the Negro press and lead- | 


ership is shocked and dismayed at 
the lack of swift, vigorous action by 
the Administration and particularly 
the President. 

Administration spokesmen reply: 
“What do you want the President to 
do, send troops to Little Rock?” But 
several other possibilities have been 
suggested. 

Mr. Eisenhower could have talked 
to the nation, via radio and TV, ex- 


plaining how explosive the issue is 


and pleading for understanding and 
tolerance. As Senator Hubert Hum- 
phrey (D.-Minn.) recommended, he 
could have flown to Little Rock and 


“beyond ) 





escorted the Negroes to school him: | 


self. (This sounds more like “Harry ) Spa: 


Truman than Dwight Eisenhower.) | 
He could Federalize the Arkansas 
National Guard and order it to active 
duty; order FBI agents to accompany 
the Negro children to school; order 


the Attorney General to ask an in- } 
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junction against the Governor (with- 
out waiting for the Court to request 
it); set the Department of Justice 
to work on a criminal-conspiracy 
case; or call a special session of 
Congress. 

The point many critics of the Presi- 
dent make is that almost any act or 


| positive statement by Mr. Eisenhower 
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in the first week of September would 
have slowed the mob. But, instead, 
he played golf at the Newport Coun- 
try Club and met with local Republi- 
can party leaders. 

The Little Rock affair will have 
many far-reaching consequences. A 
few already visible are: 

© School integration will be virtu- 
ally stopped in the South until this 
new legal question is thrashed out 
all the way to the Supreme Court. 
This could mean a delay of another 


_ school year. 


¢ A spirit of moderation, which 
Senate Majority Leader Lyndon John- 
son persuaded a number of Southern- 
ers (including Dick Russell, Herman 
Talmadge and John Stennis) to 
adopt, is under angry attack by the 
mob. If this does not die down, the 
next session of Congress may be 
doomed to demagoguery. 

¢ Northerners of both parties will 
move in the next Congress for tough- 
er civil-rights legislation. Represen- 
tative Emanuel Celler (D.-N.Y.), 
chairman of the House Judiciary 
Committee, has already served no- 
tice. 

¢ The disillusionment of Negro 
voters with the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration will spread unless swift, sure 
steps are taken to enforce compli- 
ance with the Supreme Court. 


We the President at the New- 
port Country Club and Con- 
gress off seeing the world, a prophecy 
haunts Washington. General Tooey 
Spaatz, former Air Force Chief of 
Staff, made it a year and a half ago 
to Senators investigating air power. 
Senator Henry D. Jackson (D.- 
Wash.) asked: “What would be the 
psychological impact of the Soviet’s 
getting the 1,500-mile ballistic mis- 
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sile before we do, with reference to 
our NATO allies, all of whom are 
within that range?” 

Spaatz replied: “I think they could 
well use it as a blackmail weapon.” 

“In other words,” Jackson said, 
“you feel the psychological applica- 
tion by the Soviet might be more ef- 





JACKSON: HIS FEARS NOT IDLE 


fective than the military application 
in the early stages?” 

“That is right,” the veteran air- 
man answered. “It would be a great 
psychological weapon, a_ blackmail 
weapon.” 

This was underscored by General 
Walter Bedell Smith, formerly SHAEF 
chief of staff, Ambassador to Mos- 
cow, Central Intelligence director, 
and Under Secretary of State. He 
said gravely: “The fact that Russia 
would possess the ballistic missile 
would have a profound psychological 
effect.” 

Senator Jackson suggested: “Peo- 
ple abroad look upon the United 
States as a sort of industrial and sci- 
entific colossus of the world. And if 
the Soviet was able to win some of 
these scientific races of discovery, 
like the missile race, wouldn’t there 
be a question in the minds of people 
abroad that the United States may 
not be the industrial colossus as com- 
pared to Russia?” 

That General Spaatz was correct 


and Jackson’s fears not idle is shown 
by recent events—Russia’s announce- 
ment of an intercontinental ballistic 
missile, her curt withdrawal from the 
London disarmament talks, and Pres- 
ident Eisenhower’s attempt to soothe 
the troubled world at his press con- 
ference. To this evidence can be 
added Soviet Premier Nikolai Bul- 
ganin’s note to British Prime Minis- 
ter Sir Anthony Eden on November 
5, 1956 at the height of the Suez 
crisis. This note and Moscow Radio 
broadcasts plainly threatened missile 
attacks on Britain and France unless 
they halted the war. These threats 
alarmed Eisenhower and led to his 
pressure on London and Paris to 
cease hostilities. 

Soviet spokesmen have been puff- 
ing out their chests and dropping 
hints of missile progress for the past 
two years. Bulganin told the Supreme 
Soviet on December 29, 1955 about 
“rocket missiles which have been de- 
veloped particularly over the past 
few years and, we can say, are be- 
coming intercontinental weapons.” 
Four months later, Khrushchev, pick- 
ing his audience well, said to the 
British Industries Fair: “I am quite 
sure we will have a guided missile 
with a hydrogen bomb that can fall 
anywhere in the world.” 

The best judgment in Washington 
on this crucial missiles race is: 

© Russia does not have an opera- 
tional intercontinental ballistic mis- 
sile (ICBM) tested and ready for 
production. (Washington described 
an ICBM as having a 3,500-5,500- 
mile range, a nuclear warhead, and 
capable of sharp accuracy.) General 
Earle E. Partridge, commander, Air 
Defense Command, has described a 
theoretical Soviet ICBM: 

“If it were fired from Russian 
bases, it is going to have to travel 
about 3,000 to 5,000 miles, something 
of that order. It will probably have 
to start off with a booster which will 
drop off, and it will be under power 
and guidance for 400 to 500 miles. 
At that point, the power will shut 
off and the missile will continue at a 
speed of about 20 times the speed of 





sound, so that it will arrive over its 
destination in about, certainly not 
more than, 30 minutes, maybe less 
than that, having achieved en route 
an altitude of about 500 miles.” 

A reason for the assurance that 
Russia has not successfully tested an 
ICBM is that there is no place where 
the USSR could have tested it and 
not been detected. 

© It is quite likely that Russia does 
have a missile of a 2,500-mile range, 
but with limited accuracy. Two years 
ago, Dr. Walter R. Dornberger, for- 
merly in charge of German missile 
research at Peenemiinde, said flatly: 
“I know that the Soviets have 
medium-range missiles, capable of 
carrying an atomic warhead, which 
could reach American cities from 
launching platforms at sea.” 

Bearing in mind that American 
standards are much higher than So- 
viet, the U.S. does not have an opera- 
tional ICBM or a medium-range mis- 
sile. The target date has been 1960. 

Russia attacked the missile devel- 
opment with a “desperate earnest- 
ness,” as one observer describes it. 
The USSR grabbed all the V-2 rocket 
scientists and equipment it could lay 
its hands on (the bag of scientists 
was 160), seized control of Peene- 
miinde, and gave the research a top 
priority. This was on orders from 
Stalin. 


In the U.S., the Air Force gave 
Convair a “study contract” for a 
long-range missile. This was can- 
celed in a 1947 economy wave. Four 
years later, during the Korean War, 
the contract was reinstated. Two 
years ago, an alarmed group of Sena- 
tors pushed Eisenhower into giving 
missiles a “supreme priority.” Yet, 
this priority has proved little more 
than a piece of paper, thanks to in- 
decision, intra-service rivalry, and 
indifference in high places. Four men 
must share the responsibility, and 
they are: 

1. President Eisenhower, despite 
his military background, did not 
exercise his responsibility as Com- 
mander-in-Chief. He did not per- 
sonally investigate the missiles con- 
troversy, even when Assistant Air 
Secretary Trevor Gardner resigned 
in a fury of frustration. Instead, the 
President delegated his chore to 
others. 

2. George M. Humphrey, the for- 
mer Secretary of the Treasury, was 
one of these who became a part-time 
Commander-in-Chief. Humphrey, a 
strong, persuasive personality with 
what amounted to almost a mania for 
balancing the budget, was given veto 
power over military spending. He 
treated Secretary of Defense Wilson 
as an assistant and often called Ad- 


miral Arthur Radford, Chairman of 





EVERYWHERE IS NO MAN’S LAND 


Amidst my dreams I hear the whistle 


Of Russia’s new ballistic missile 
And wake (I did not think I'd waken) 
With sweat upon my brow, and shaken. 


But we’ve a missile, too, I hear, 


Which will be ready any year, 


So if the Russians overshoot me 


(A thing which, I confess, would suit me), 


Our own, by maladjustment or 


Malfunction as it starts to soar, 


Not getting where it’s meant to sail to 


Might do what other missiles fail to. 


— Richard Armour 





the Joint Chiefs, to his office to talk 
over defense planning. Humphrey 
was not impressed by missiles or re. 
search, primarily because they cost} 
too much. The Secretary’s views were 
backed up by Budget Bureau direc. | 
tives and are reflected in the last big , 
slash ordered in Pentagon funds. 

3. Defense Secretary Wilson con. 
sistently underrated Russian defense | 
capability and the importance of the’ 
missiles. He told the air-power study: 
“I happen to think the Russians are / 
having a lot of trouble right now./ 
They may have a revolution of their| 
own or they may have a revolution | 
between one satellite or another.”| | 
Read a statement given by General} , 
Nathan F. Twining expressing alarm / 

° ° | unt 

over Soviet technical advances, Wil-| 8 
son said whoever wrote the speech 

\ 








8 
“ec 9 E 4 if peo 
was an “eager beaver.” Earlier, the} d 
Secretary had told a group of Con. cd 
gressmen privately that he saw | ; 
need for “supreme priority” for 
missiles. 

4. Admiral Radford revealed his) 
position succinctly. He told the Sena: 
tors: “There is good reason to be. Mat 
lieve that we normally overestimated hel 
Communist capabilities in almost ev: i 
ery respect. . . . There has been an 
almost hysterical assumption of great 
capabilities on the part of the Com 
munists, some of which, in my opin: 

* * 4 99 your 
ion, actually do not exist.” On funds 

year 
for research and development, le 

* “ At t 
said: “I am not sure that what the; he f 
need is more money.” ‘ 
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an all-out development program 
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Senator Jackson, says bluntly: “Thi; a 


is a good time to bring home to thq % 
American people something _ the} 
have a right to know. Despite th 
highest authority, target dates foi 
operational missiles, both the 1,5 
mile and the 5,500-mile, have beet 
postponed. There has been substaty ious 
tial slippage in the progress of ov yn 
research. . . . The Soviet announce 
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study: | wy was during my college days that 
wate: | we had the most excitement about 

; NOW. F the people who call themselves Lat- 
f their} ter Day Saints and are generally 

olution | known as Mormons. In 1896, their 

other. state of Utah was finally admitted 

veneral to the Union, but this did not happen 
| until there had been a lot of investi- 

5, Wil gation and legislation and until the 
speech people of Utah had agreed to surren- 
er, the| der polygamy as a feature of their 
f Com) vray of life. While all this was going 
aw ™ on, the people of the United States 
oa got the impression that these moun- 
ed hist tain folks were, if not immoral, at 
' Senat least a mighty queer lot. The gro- 


' tesque pictures of them presented by 
had be} Mark Twain and Artemus Ward 
imate helped to spread this notion. 
on 1 Not long after this period, I met 
cen 2! my first Mormon missionaries. The 
f great Latter Day Saints have a regular mis- 
. Com- sionary system. They send _ their 
oe young men out in pairs to spend two- 
: fone year periods spreading their gospel. 
~ . At the present moment, they are to 
at the be found patiently preaching and dis- 
tributing leaflets over a good part of 
the world—including the eastern part 
of the United States. When I came 
across these young propagandists, I 
found them to be highly civilized per- 
sons and not at all Mark Twainish. 
Later I had occasion to visit a 
3 ie! number of Mormon towns on a West- 
ern lecture tour, and the people I 
met seemed to me very much like 
. the simpler sort of country folks be- 
| longing to the great Protestant reli- 
gious denominations. There was real- 
ly nothing queer about them. They 
had more children than other people 
and seemed to care more for them. 
sd i They took care of their poor, and I 
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By William E. Bohn 


The City of the 
Latter Day Saints 


was told that they had no slums. On 
the whole, their peculiarities seemed 
to be on the positive side. 

But the capital of the Latter Day 
Saints, Salt Lake City, I never saw 
until this summer. When we finally 
rolled down Temple Square and took 
in this wide-streeted, clean and bril- 
liant town, I was ready to confess 
that, whatever I might think of their 
religion, I must surely acclaim the 
Mormons as city-builders. And any 
Mormon will explain to you that 
their success in business life, social 
development and city building is 
closely connected with their religion. 

Our visit to the Mormon capital 
could not have been more fortunately 
timed. Each year, one day in July, 
the people of Utah celebrate the ad- 
vent of their ancestors to this wide 
and salty valley. And we, by pure 
chance, arrived among them on that 
anniversary day. It was 110 years 
ago that Brigham Young pronounced 
the historic words: “This is the 
place.” We missed the great parade 
of bands and floats. But that evening 
there was a concert in the famous 
Tabernacle which seats 10,000 listen- 
ers. There we heard the 400-voice 
choir in a magnificent program. The 
following evening, we attended a re- 
hearsal of this distinguished group of 
singers. We watched each motion and 
listened to the conversation between 
the conductor and the members of the 
choir. And we strolled with them un- 
der the moon among the monuments 
on the Tabernacle grounds. In the 
end, we came away with the impres- 
sion that these were highly civilized 
people. 

They say that Salt Lake City has its 


wide streets, so convenient for mod- 
ern motor traffic, because Brigham 
Young ordered them made so that a 
twelve-horse team could swing 
around and make a U-turn. This tale 
may be true. But it does not explain 
why the administrators of this town 
continue to make streets wide and 
keep them clean. And no mere tradi- 
tion can account for the fact that 
during the Depression the people of 
Salt Lake City took care of their 
own. They organized projects which 
gave work to the unemployed and so 
at once furnished them income and 
preserved their self-respect. 

To an admiring and sympathetic 
friend like me, the religion of the 
Latter Day Saints offers a difficult 
puzzle. The material and social ef- 
fects of their creed are obviously 
and undeniably good. But some parts 
of it are so far beyond the limits of 
credibility that it is difficult to take 
them seriously. I went with a guide 
and a group of tourists through the 
parts of the Mormon establishment 
which are open to the public. Our 
leader was a “bishop” and an intelli- 
gent and persuasive young man. After 
the tour, I had a frank talk with him. 
Since then, I have read the Book of 
Mormon and other works on the 
subject. 

My conclusion is that, in addition 
to polygamy, the Mormons must sur- 
render or tone down certain other 
features of their faith before they 
can expect their missionary work to 
produce any great results. They boast 
of the large proportion of their peo- 
ple who enjoy the advantages of 
higher education. It is easy to fore- 
see that, unless they modify some 
of their beliefs, many of their intelli- 
gent young men and women will 
begin to fall away. The good features 
of their life result, not from any 
peculiar quirks of belief initiated by 
Joseph Smith, but from realistic ap- 
plication of some of the plain and 
ancient doctrines of Christianity. It is 
quite an idea—-to try out a couple of 
the notions of Jesus Christ. They 
might work even outside of Salt Lake 
City. 





Batista s 


By Victor Alba 


Sinking Ship 


Cuban naval revolt marks another setback for dictator 


HAVANA 
HEN my friend Professor M. 
heard that the garrison of the 
Cienfuegos naval base had revolted, 
his reaction was: 
“It’s probably a Batista trick.” 
For Cuban dictator 
Batista is a very devious man, quite 
capable of staging an_ uprising 
against himself if he thought it would 
serve his purposes. Cuba’s biggest 
problem today is that Batista is anx- 
ious to step down provided his life 


Fulgencio 


and property are guaranteed, but he 
cannot obtain such a guarantee be- 
cause no one in Cuban political life 
wants to take over national power. A 
fake revolution might be one means 
of rescuing him from his dilemma. 

As the details started coming in, 
however, it became apparent that the 
uprising had been a genuine one. 
Said my friend: 

“A military dictatorship like ours 
is bad in many ways. But its worst 
feature is that it causes the armed 
forces to meddle in politics. We 
Cubans do not want that, even if it 
is to overthrow the dictator.” 

This remark is the key to what 
happened at Cienfuegos. After con- 
versations with friends and with sev- 
eral of the rebels who are now in 
hiding, I have been able to recon- 
struct the general course of events. 

Batista never breaks with his 
friends and collaborators. He may re- 
place them in their jobs from time 
to time, but they always continue to 
enjoy influence at the seats of power. 
Yet, it was one of Batista’s former 
ministers, with continuing entrée to 
the Presidential Palace, who led 
the Cienfuegos outbreak (following 


which he left by plane for Miami, 
the center for Cuban exiles). Clearly, 
Batista’s position is becoming more 
and more difficult. The rats are aban- 
doning the ship. 

This point is underlined by the fact 
that the former minister found sup- 
porters among the sailors at Cien- 
fuegos. Cuban military personnel is 
recruited by voluntary enlistment. 
Poverty-stricken peasants, idle youths 
and other rootless types tend to gravi- 
tate to the armed forces. Thus, the 
latter constitute a special mercenary 
caste, without links with the people. 
Batista has satisfied all their “class” 
demands, and they have never before 
enjoyed such privileges and material 
well-being. If a substantial group of 
Navy personnel has now turned 
against Batista, it is because they 
feel he will be unable to protect them 
much longer and are trying to win 
the favor of his enemies. 

This is precisely what the people 





BATISTA: WILL HE STEP DOWN? 












of Cuba fear most. No doubt, more 
than one of the old democratic politi. 
cians, their prestige destroyed by the 
corruption of the pre-Batista admin 
istrations, would not hesitate to seek 
aid from the armed forces in return 
ing to power. But the man in the? 
street. the students and young work 
ers who have spontaneously formed 
anti-Government terrorist groups of 
aligned themselves with guerrilla 
leader Fidel Castro, have no inten 
tion of halting their struggle in order 
to give the armed forces a mortgage 
on Cuba’s political future. 

The Cienfuegos sailors had hardly 
risen in revolt, therefore, when civil. | 
ian opposition groups—students and | 
some sugar workers and dockers— } 
rushed into the street. Their purpose | 
was not so much to aid the sailors as | 
to replace them. If the revolt suc- 
ceeded, it would be as much a civilian 
as a military victory, so that the | 
armed forces could not pose as the f . 
nation’s savior and present their bill | 
for services rendered. “We want to| 
owe nothing to the military,” several | 
of my informants told me. 

This attitude was what caused the 
Cienfuegos revolt to go on for sev- 
eral hours. Left alone, the sailors 
would probably have surrendered as 
soon as they saw that Batista was b 
throwing the full force of his merce- char 
nary troops against them. Wes 

In any case, Cienfuegos has had | of ir 
several results: It has created a nu ? barg 
cleus of guerrillas in southern Cuba, the 
reinforced the popularity of Fidel had 
Castro, further weakened Batista— eign 
though temporarily strengthening his denl 
grip on the armed forces—and given tile 
the situation in Cuba international) last 
publicity. The people do not regard) 4a 
the suppression of the uprising as a) "€g0 
defeat. On the contrary, they now) TI 
feel free of the threat of being aided) Whol 
by the military. “We are certain,” fron 
they say, “that the future govern? the | 
ment of our country will be civilian.” | Nati 
But the basic problem remains: No} ment 
one is in sight to form a new govern | "Ve, 
ment, and the Cuban people has no) Patie 
confidence in Batista’s sincerity in} Port 
announcing elections for 1958. sudd 
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Back to the Cold War? 


Since Khrushchev’s victory in the Kremlin, Moscow has talked with a new toughness, 


which may mean an end to policies of persuasion and peaceful coexistence 


LONDON 

N RECENT weeks, symptoms have 

been accumulating of a major 
change in Soviet behavior toward the 
West. The combination of assurances 
of international good will with tough 
bargaining and keen competition for 
the uncommitted countries, which 
had been characteristic of Soviet for- 
eign policy in recent years, has sud- 
denly been replaced by a bitterly hos- 
tile propaganda reminiscent of the 
last years of Stalin, combined with 
an apparent lack of interest in serious 
negotiation. 

The change is noticeable along the 
whole breadth of the diplomatic 
front. It has been most striking in 
the London meetings of the United 
Nations Subcommittee on Disarma- 
ment. There, the Soviet representa- 
tive, Valerian Zorin, after months of 
patient negotiation rewarded by im- 


portant Western concessions, was 


} suddenly instructed by his govern- 
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By Richard Lowenthal 


ment to reject the completed package 
of Western proposals for a first stage 
of all-around disarmament before 
they had even been fully presented. 
During the last few meetings, Zorin 
asked no questions, answered none, 
and generally refused to discuss any 
specific points. Instead, he confined 
himself to vague general declama- 
tions that the Western proposals offer 
“no basis for negotiation” and con- 
tain “nothing new”—which is _pat- 
ently untrue. 

Even before this turn in the dis- 
armament talks, Nikita Khrushchev 
himself had used his August visit to 
East Germany to proclaim that the 
Soviet Government was not interested 
in any four-power negotiation on 
German unity, but only in a reduc- 
tion and eventual withdrawal of 
Western forces in Germany without 
preliminary agreement on German 
unity. As for the Middle East, Soviet 
propaganda has lost any trace of 


caution induced by fear of starting a 
general conflagration in that explo- 
sive area, and has gone out of its way 
to magnify every local incident, as 
well as to aggravate the situation in 
Syria by putting out false reports 
about alleged orders to the U.S. Sixth 
Fleet. 

When the first signs of this change 
in tone became apparent a few weeks 
ago, the tendency in British official 
circles was to regard them as nothing 
more serious than a temporary switch 
in Soviet propaganda, due partly to 
the approach of the West German 
elections but chiefly intended to 
gather ammunition for an effective 
attack on the Western powers during 
the coming session of the United 
Nations General Assembly. Once that 
session was over, it was believed, the 
Russians would drop the shrill trum- 
pets of propagandist reproaches and 
once again resort to the muted strings 
suited for the negotiation chamber. 















But, as the new policy gathered mo- 
mentum, more and more experts have 
begun to doubt this comfortable ex- 
planation. Zorin’s recent behavior, in 
particular, would seem to be singu- 
larly ill-adapted to prepare the 
ground for any propaganda offensive 
intended to convince neutral opin- 
ion. Yet, it harmonizes perfectly with 
the publicity accorded to the recent 
Soviet testing of an intercontinental 
rocket. 

The Soviets appear to be saying by 
implication what their East German 
satellites are spelling out explicitly— 
that there is no longer much point 
in negotiating disarmament because 
they will soon be in a position to 
achieve their principal negotiating 
objective, the withdrawal of the 
Americans from their forward bases, 
by threats and without any corre- 
sponding concessions of their own. 
For, once intercontinental rockets are 
operational, so the argument runs, 
the Americans will be as vulnerable 
to nuclear attack against their main 
centers as Russia is now; once that 
is the case, they will no longer be pre- 
pared to counter any local Soviet ag- 
gression automatically by nuclear 
retaliation; and once that is realized 
by America’s European allies, they 
will no longer feel protected by 
NATO but will break away and 
hasten to come to terms with Russia. 

If that is the Soviet calculation, we 
are faced not with a temporary 
switch in propaganda but with a ma- 
jor change of political strategy; in 
fact, with a return to the methods of 
Soviet political blackmail employed 
in the darkest days of the cold war. 
Yet, if that is the case. another ques- 
tion is raised immediately: whether 
that change of strategy from persua- 
sion to blackmail is really due to a 
major technical breakthrough by 
Soviet rocket technicians, or whether 
it is rooted in the recent shifts of 
power among the Soviet political 
leaders. 

I believe there are serious reasons 
for doubting the strictly technical ex- 
planation. I do not mean that I doubt 
that the Russians have successfully 


tested a long-range rocket; that was 
bound to happen sooner or later, and 
there is nothing inherently improb- 
able in it. But such a successful test 
is, technically speaking, only one 
more step on a long road of competi- 
tive advances in armament tech- 
nique; it has no immediate strategic 
consequences by itself until a lot of 
further steps have been taken; and 
the publicity accorded to this particu- 
lar advance at this particular time 
would seem to reflect a deliberate pol- 
icy decision rather than a technical 
breakthrough. In other words, it 
looks as if a technical advance, which 
in itself is important but by no means 
decisive, has been presented as a 
strategic turning point for political 
reasons quite independent of the 
technical sphere. 

It is difficult to avoid the conclu- 
sion that these reasons must be some- 
how connected with the victory of 
Khrushchev over his rivals, and with 
the increasing dependence on the So- 
viet armed forces which he seems to 
have incurred as the price of that 
victory. Barely a month after purg- 
ing his opponents for alleged opposi- 
tion to the policy of “peaceful co- 
existence,” Khrushchev has jettisoned 
the substance of this policy. To those 
who remember the manner in which 
Stalin adopted Trotsky’s idea of 
forced industrialization shortly after 
defeating Trotsky, this will not be 
very surprising; but there are more 
solid reasons discernible for such an 
action than mere historical analogies. 

Throughout his rapid 
power, Khrushchev has been consist- 
ent in one thing only: in moving 
from gamble to gamble, always de- 
pending on the hope of quick and 
spectacular success. That has been 
the common denominator of the “vir- 
gin soil campaign” and of the latest 
economic reorganization, of the Ge- 
neva “summit meeting” and the visit 
to Belgrade. 

But not all the gambles have been 
successful—and least of all the gam- 
ble based on “coexistence” and the 
international appeal of ideological 
reformation. In fact, the latter gam- 


rise to 


ble resulted in the Polish declaration 
of independence and the Hungarian 
disaster, in a tremendous weakening 
of the ideological authority of the 
Soviet Government both in the out- 
side world and with its own subjects, 
And by its repercussions it also de- 
prived Russia of some of the fruits 
of the diplomacy of coexistence. 

The logical conclusion from all 
this would seem to be for the Soviets 
to rely less on ideological gambles, 
and in particular to get rid of 
Khrushchev; but this is naturally not 
a conclusion that would recommend 
itself to the First Secretary himself. 
The nearest alternative is to put less 
emphasis on ideological persuasion, 
which has failed, and more on Soviet 
military power, which saved what 
could be saved in Hungary; and that 
conclusion would seem to be in har- 
mony with Khrushchev’s increased 
dependence on the Army. After all, 
the secular trend of the Soviet state, 
despite all efforts to produce a “Len- 
inist renaissance,” has been for its 
ideology to lose in attraction but for 
its physical power to increase. 

Yet a diplomacy of blackmail, if 
adopted now by the Soviets. may 
easily prove as much of a miscalcu- 
lation as in Stalin’s time. Not only 
would it endanger what is left of the 
“moral conquests” achieved by the 
policy of coexistence; it is also likely 
to fail in its principal objective—the 
disintegration of the Western alli- 
ances. For the West European mem- 
ber states of NATO will not neces- 
sarily remain as dependent on the 
American capacity to retaliate as 
they have lately become: They have 
relied on that capacity only as a 
means of economizing on their own 
defense in a period of comparative 
security. Once that sense of security 
was shattered and the atmosphere of 
1948 or 1950 restored, they would 


feel compelled to make much more | 


serious defense efforts. NATO was 
born from the acuteness of the Soviet 
threat; any return of the threat is 
more likely to revive than to de 
stroy it. 
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NOBLE, cantankerous old man is 

dead, the man who was Fas- 
cism’s Public Enemy No. 1. Profes- 
sor Gaetano Salvemini is dead at the 
| age of 85 after a life of ceaseless 
? dedication, both in politics and as a 
teacher and historian, to what he con- 
ceived to be the truth. 

Salvemini’s personal life was a 
tragic series of trials, each one great 
enough to sour a lesser man. Born of 
; poor peasants in Molfetta, Apulia, in 
1873, Salvemini became the main 
| support of a family of 14 (12 broth- 

ers and sisters) before he was 20. He 
‘met this challenge and managed to 
| put himself through the University of 

Florence. His subsequent teaching in 
Italy included the universities of Mes- 
sina, Pisa and Florence. 

Salvemini’s first wife and their 
four children died in the Messina 
earthquake of 1908. He never talked 
of this period, but a friend who ac- 
companied him on a trip to France 
25 years later told of his crying out 
his long-dead wife’s name as he 
paced to and fro, on a night of quak- 
ing thunder, before windows that 
opened on the Mediterranean. In an 
) effort to ally himself with another 
human being in need, Salvemini fi- 
nally remarried—only to see his 











wife’s two grown children take an 


y : ‘ : 
of | 2ctive part in the pro-Fascist move- 
‘ment in France and ultimately col- 


) laborate with Germany. 
Long before Salvemini_ settled 
down to teaching at Harvard, he had 
decided that close personal relations 
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'  SALVEMINI 


By Frances Keene 





were not for him. But, as long as he 
lived, he gave of his time, thought, 
scholarship and loyalty to persons 
who seemed to him worthy. He cease- 
lessly scanned the American press, 
responding to things that stirred him 
with articles, letters and other com- 
ments designed to awaken the con- 
science of democratic-minded read- 
ers everywhere. At the same time, he 
found time to supervise the transla- 
tion of his basic historical works, The 
French Revolution, Under the Axe of 
Fascism and Mussolini’s Diplomacy, 
and to co-author with Giorgio La 
Piana What to Do with Italy. 

Politically, Salvemini was an in- 
dependent, both in this country—of 
which he became a citizen in 1938— 
and, after an initial alignment with 
Socialism, in Italy. He was impressed 
by Roosevelt’s grasp of domestic af- 
fairs, especially in the Depression 
period, and later by the President’s 
reaction to the growing tensions in 
Europe. But he was consistently criti- 
cal of what he considered blind spots 
in New Deal policy, particularly with 
reference to Roman Catholic influ- 
ence on the State Department. 

As a teacher, Salvemini had few 
equals. He could bring to a discus- 
sion of Robespierre’s power-hunger 
an informed immediacy which few 
can summon even in heated debate on 
the issues of today. James B. Conant, 
President of Harvard while Salve- 
mini occupied the Lauro de Bosis 
lectureship there, waived the retire- 
ment age for him. To the hundreds 
of people who had worked with Salve- 
mini in one capacity or another, this 
seemed only natural; he set a tire- 


less pace for those 30 and even 40 
years his junior. 

Apparently the least sentimental of 
men, though capable of violent emo- 
tion on certain vital issues, Salvemini 
took his time about responding to the 
postwar invitation of his old univer- 
sity in Florence to occupy the chair 
of history. Before his return, a wel- 
come was prepared for him at the 
large Eliseo Theater in Rome—a 
most suitable choice, for in its ceil- 
ings several of his staunchest politi- 
cal allies had been hidden during 
the German occupation. When the 
whole assembly rose to its feet, stood 
a moment in silent tribute and then 
quietly sang the Hymn of Mameli, 
Republican Italy’s new anthem, Salve- 
mini put his old, tired head on his 
arms and wept. 

For Salvemini had helped to shape 
the new Italy despite his bickerings, 
his worrying of long-buried bones, 
his flailing search for hidden influ- 
ence. He had inspired many of the 
noblest Italian resistance fighters, 
starting with the great martyr. Carlo 
Rosselli. His ideas had lain behind 
the Justice and Liberty movement, 
ultimately to become the Action 
party, from which the first Premier 
of postwar Italy, Feruccio Parri, was 
chosen. 

Salvemini is dead at 85, and all 
who knew or knew of him, and the 
many who have never heard his 
name, are richer, freer, stronger be- 
cause he lived. 
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EARL RUSSELL 





VER SINCE 1945, American scientists have looked for- 
F ward to a time when they would be able to talk with 
scientists of other countries about the great challenge with 
which the release of atomic energy has confronted them. 
In the first ten years after Hiroshima, progress toward 
such cooperation was slow. For a large part of this 
period, the ideological split between the Communist and 
the non-Communist parts of the world endangered col- 
laboration even in the purely scientific areas. Secrecy 
surrounding much of the atomic-energy work prevented 
(and still prevents) those American scientists who are 
qualified to discuss these matters from talking frankly 
with colleagues in their own country, not to speak of 
those abroad. 

Two years ago, the initiative of Bertrand Russell led 
to the first breach in the walls of isolation. Upon his 
prompting, the Parliamentary Association for World Gov- 
ernment sponsored an international conference of scien- 
tists. It met in London on August 3-5, 1955—on the eve 
of the Geneva conference on peaceful uses of atomic 
energy. It was largely improvised and was attended by 
only a few scientists—and not the most representative 
ones. This writer was the only participant from the 
United States. It was felt in both Britain and the U.S. that. 
if the movement initiated in London was to become rep- 
resentative of the world’s scientifie community, it must be 
carried by the scientists themselves independently of all 
outside organizations, official or private. This is easier 
said than done. The financial obstacles are formidable 
enough in themselves, but even more difficult to over- 
come is the lack of time and energy. For a while after 
London, it looked as if the idea was doomed to slow 
death. 

Again, it was the initiative—and prestige—of Bertrand 
Russell that overcame stagnation. He interested Cyrus 
Eaton, the Canadian-born American industrialist, in sup- 
porting a new conference. Mr. Eaton offered for this 
purpose his home, in the old clipper-building town of 
Pugwash on the Northumberland Straits in Nova Scotia, 
which he converted into a recreation and conference cen- 
ter for scholars. He also assumed most of the financial 
burden of the meeting. 


Atom scientists hold private East-West parley 


THE MEETING 
AT PUGWASH 


By Eugene Rabinowitch 


Editor, “Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists” 








The preparations for the meeting were in the hands of 
two British physicists, Professors Rotblat of London and | 
Powell of Bristol. The invitations were sent out by Lord 
Russell, together with several signers of the Russell. 
Einstein appeal of 1955, from which the London meeting 7 
had developed. Participants were invited on an individual | 
basis, because of their known interest in the impact of 
science on public affairs, and not as delegates of any 
organization. (They included, however, the present | 
Chairman of the Federation of American Scientists, Pro- 
fessor Doty of Harvard, and Professor Selove of the 
University of Pennsylvania, the Chairman of the Radio- | 
logical Danger Committee of the FAS. Professor Rotblat, 
one of the organizers of the meeting, is Executive Vice | 
Chairman of the British Atomic Scientists Association.} | 
The Soviet participants were designated by the Academy 
of Sciences of the USSR. Two of them, the organic chem-' 
ist Professor Topchiev (General Secretary of the Soviet, 
Academy) and the biophysicist Professor Kuzin, had 
also attended the 1955 London conference. The third. 
Professor Skobeltsyn, a pioneer in cosmic-ray research, 
was the Soviet representative on the scientific and tech: 
nical advisory group during the UN atomic-energy con- 
trol negotiations in 1946-48. 

Some last-minute invitations were sent out when if 
turned out that not all of those who had accepted could 
make the trip to Pugwash. When the meeting opened, | 
scientists from ten countries were on hand. Regrettably. 
those expected from Germany and India were unable to 
come. A few working papers were prepared beforehand; } 
still, in many respects the Pugwash meeting, too, was an 
improvised affair—even if much less so than the 1955 
meeting in London. 

In contrast to London, where non-scientists outnum- 
bered scientists, all participants in Pugwash were physi- 
cists, chemists or biologists—with the exception of Dr. ; 
Brock Chisholm, former head of the World Health| 
Organization, who is a psychiatrist, and Professor David) 
Cavers, Associate Dean of Law at Harvard, who has! 
made atomic-energy and disarmament problems his spe) 
cial interest. j 


The 22 men who assembled at Pugwash had varying ) 
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concepts of the purpose of the meeting. Three main areas 
of interest were easily distinguishable, roughly corre- 
sponding to the matters assigned to the three subcom- 
mittees. They were the dangers of atomic energy, the 
problems of atomic disarmament, and the responsibility 
of scientists in the atomic age (these three topics had 
already been marked out at London). In the last two 
years, the first theme has been narrowed down to the 
problem of radiological dangers (since the other destruc- 
tive aspects of nuclear weapons have ceased to be contro- 
versial). Several factors have combined to arouse a burn- 
ing public interest in this question: the Presidential cam- 
paign of 1956, in which Mr. Stevenson advocated ending 
atomic weapons tests, partly because of their biological 
danger; the great concern of the Japanese people (stimu- 
lated by the memory of Hiroshima and Nagasaki in 
1945, rekindled by the injury to Japanese fisherman and 
the appearance of radioactive tuna on Japanese markets 
after the Bikini test in 1954, and kept alive by the com- 
parative proximity of all test sites—American, British 
and Russian—to the Japanese islands) ; and, last but not 
least, the Soviet exploitation of the test-ban proposal 
as a potent propaganda weapon. The radiological effects 
of atomic weapons have caused interest in the political 
and military implications of atomic energy—originally 
confined almost entirely to physicists—to spread to biolo- 
gists and medical scientists. The Japanese physicists un- 
doubtedly hoped, when they traveled to Pugwash, to see 
the conference condemn further nuclear tests; the same 
was certainly also the hope of the Russians and the Chi- 
nese. With gratification one must record that, as scientists, 
they were all able—and willing—to set aside their emo- 
tional or political aims and settle down to factual, quanti- 
tative analysis of the radioactive contamination produced 
by test explosions. It was even more gratifying that, after 
comparing notes, British, American, Russian and Japa- 
nese experts came to close agreement. The contamination 
figures which they held to be most probable did not 
differ in order of magnitude from those given out by 
American and British Government experts—although, 
because of the tendency of Government experts to use 
the more optimistic assumptions, the official data are 
generally somewhat lower (by a factor of about six, 
which is not very important in the general context of the 
controversy over the biological dangers of nuclear bomb 
tests). 

The Pugwash discussion showed clearly that the most 
important unresolved disagreement among experts con- 
cerns not the radiation exposure caused by bomb tests 
(meaning by this both the external radiation from fall- 
out as a whole and the internal radiation from the com- 
ponents which accumulate in the human body), but the 
biological consequences likely to be produced by this 
exposure. As should be generally known by now, two 
types of damage are to be considered—genetic and 
somatic. As to the first one, there is universal agreement 
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that the number of mutations produced by radiation— 
and thus also the number of deviations from normal in- 
herited characteristics—is proportional to the radiation 
exposure, however small it may be. This is because of the 
“atomic” character of the carriers of heredity—genes— 
which are damaged one at a time and produce genetic 
deviations independently of each other. 

Geneticists agree that, from their point of view, there 
is no “safe” minimum dose of radiation; but they also 
agree that at present the average radiation exposure 
resulting from bomb tests is small compared to that pro- 
duced by natural radiation, so that, unless the bomb test- 
ing rate should increase by a large factor, its genetic con- 
sequences for the human species will be slight. An all-out 
nuclear war, on the other hand, could have truly alarm- 
ing genetic consequences. 

The problem of somatic effects—i.e., primarily of 
bone and blood malignancies caused by the presence in 
fall-out of the bone-seeking element radiostrontium (Sr 
90)—is more difficult to answer. This is so for two rea- 
sons: In the first place, selective affinity of bone tissue 
for strontium makes uncertain a reliable comparison of 
the predominantly internal radiation exposure caused by 
fall-out with the predominantly external exposure due to 
natural causes. Undoubtedly, the ratio between natural 
and bomb-produced damage is much more unfavorable 
in this case than in the case of genetic damage, where only 
external radiation to the reproductive organs has to be 
considered. The picture also has another side. Many 
cancer experts believe that the number of malignancies 
produced by radiation is not proportional to the exposure 
all the way down to zero, but that malignancies can 
occur only when radioactive contamination exceeds a 
certain limit. They therefore speak of a “maximum per- 
missible dose” of radiostrontium (as one could speak of 
the maximum number of polio viruses or of TB bacilli 
which can invade the average human organism without 
the latter developing the disease). Many geneticists, on 
the other hand, regara malignancies as consequences of 
somatic gene mutations and believe therefore that their 
number should be strictly proportional to radiation ex- 
posure, as is the number of mutations in the reproductive 
cells, which cause genetic deviations. The now available 
statistical material is insufficient to decide which of the 
two theories is correct. The experts present at Pugwash 
were either geneticists or “open-minded” biophysicists— 
the latter inclined to think that, since the issue is un- 
settled, caution calls for the use of the more “pessimistic” 
assumption, i.e., that the damage is proportional to ex- 
posure all the way down to zero. No oncologist (cancer 
specialist) was there to present the arguments for the 
opposite view. 

The AEC advisers in this field are predominantly on- 
cologists, convinced of the existence of a “threshold” for 
the radiation-induction of malignancies. From this point 
of view, it can be asserted that the strontium-90 contami- 
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nation caused by tests so far is “safe”; in other words, 
that nobody (except those accidentally overexposed, like 
the Japanese fishermen) runs the danger of getting bone 
cancer (or leukemia) because of them. From the point of 
view of the geneticists, who admit of no “safe” dose, each 
test is bound to produce a definitely foreseeable number 
of malignancies—as it is bound to produce a certain 
number of genetic deviations; and, in relation to the 
natural incidence of similar events, the frequency of 
bomb-induced bone and blood malignancies will be much 
more significant than that of genetic malformations. Nev- 
ertheless, several thousand such cases a year, scattered 
over the globe and not distinguishable from similar 
malignancies due to other causes, will be difficult if not 
impossible to recognize statistically against the back- 
ground of a thousand times higher natural incidence of 
the same diseases. However, they will be there. From the 
ethical or religious point of view, many scientists and 
non-scientists alike will argue (and have argued) that a 
deliberate action of governments producing annually 
thousands of malignancies in people all over the world is 
indefensible and should be stopped—however small this 
number may be compared to the total number of similar 
cases. To this, others answer that this consequence of 
weapon testing, even if it were established beyond doubt 
(which the proponents of the “medical” theory deny), has 
to be weighed against the importance of weapon testing 
from the point of view of national defense. Still others 
say that we have no reason to deal with this danger dif- 
ferently from the way we deal with other man-made 
dangers to life and health—such as industrial contamina- 
tion of air and water, tobacco, alcohol, automobiles, and 
medical X-rays. Their opponents, in turn, point out the 
difference between the localized and largely voluntary 
exposure of men to the last-named dangers, and the uni- 
versal and compulsory exposure of mankind to fall-out; 
or they emphasize the direct connection between a delib- 
erate governmental act and the production of malig- 
nancies in one case, and the absence of such a simple and 
clear connection in others; and so the controversy can 
—and will—go on, with science unable to supply a uni- 
versally valid answer. 


We the discussion of the perils of atomic weap- 


ons has narrowed down, in the last two years, to 
the controversy over their radiological dangers, our sec- 
ond problem—that of arms control—has widened. It has 
become increasingly clear that technical aspects of dis- 
armament controls (to which the discussion was origi- 
nally to be restricted because of special competence which 
scientists can claim in this area) cannot be considered 
separately from the wider political and strategic aspects 
of the disarmament problem, and that the latter, in turn, 
cannot be approached realistically without considering 
the settlement of the major issues between nations. That 
the difficulty of a reliable control of nuclear disarmament 
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was growing with the accumulation of stockpiles oj 
atomic explosives and weapons (which no conceivabk 
technical procedure can be expected to verify with cer. 
tainty) was clear to most scientists before the London 
conference. However, at that time complete and effer. 
tively controlled abolition of atomic weapons still was the 
declared aim of all governments. Soviet scientists, in > 
particular, however well they were aware of the disagree. 
able truth, were not free at that time to admit that 
atomic-weapon stockpiles cannot be verified by objective 
methods. Since then, the difficulty has become generally 
recognized; scientists at Pugwash, including the Russians, 
now had no compunction about subscribing to the state. 
ment of Committee II that “a completely effective and 
reliable control system appears to be no longer practica- 
ble.” (The same fact was spelled out very explicitly in 
the July 22 speech of Secretary of State Dulles.) An. 
other increasingly obvious fact, which has made com 
plete abolition of atomic weapons an unrealistic aim, is} 
that the military planning of the U.S. and Great Britain 
(and probably of the Soviet Union as well) has become 
increasingly based on the utilization of nuclear weapons 
on every level—strategic and tactical—and in every wat 
—local or general, on land, sea, and in the air. 

Under these conditions, radically different from those 
in 1946-48, the discussion of the problems of the atomic 
arms race on a purely technical level has become futile. 
Instead, it must be considered in the context of the politi 
cal and strategic situation in the world. It has become 
part of several extremely complex questions, such as how 
to minimize the danger of the outbreak of an all-out 
nuclear war (can this aim be furthered, for example, by 
partial disarmament steps—some of them perhaps purelj 
symbolic—which would reduce the tension created by 
the all-out arms race?) ; how to reduce the possibility of 
a sudden, devastating aggression (could this be achievel. 
for example, by aerial and ground inspection? ) ; how to 
reduce the probability that a local military conflict would 
erupt into an all-out nuclear war (could a self-imposed 0 
agreed restriction on the type of weapons used in suc! 
a war help? or a similar restriction on the number an‘ 
character of targets to be attacked?) ; and, finally, how 
to utilize the deadlock of air-atomic deterrence fo 
gradual resolution of critical international conflicts, such 
as the division of Germany or the strife in the Middk 
East. 

These are enormously difficult questions, which a 
the highest political and strategic wisdom, questions i! 
which technical control and inspection are but mino! 
ingredients. A meeting of scientists, particularly one “) 
improvised and crowded in time as that at Pugwash 
could not be expected to produce remarkable contribu 
tions in this field. The brief report of Committee II con 
tains no startling new proposals. Concerning the nucle 
arms tests—whose stopping loomed very large in the mint 
of many participants when they came to Pugwash, 04 
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only as a measure of health protection, but also (and, for 
some, above all) as a significant first step toward dis- 
armament—the report merely mentions that this “could 
be a good first step.” Even in this conditional form, the 
reference to bomb tests caused two participants to vote 
against the report of Committee II, while a third one 
(the author of this article) abstained. 

The lack of significant conclusions in this area was 
inevitable, considering the difficult nature of the subject 
and the character of the meeting. However, this does not 
mean that sharp and controversial opinions in this field 
were not presented both in the general sessions and in 
private conversations. Most important was the experience 
that among scientists of all countries—including those 
from the East—these subjects can be discussed thought- 
fully and without the discussion degenerating into an 
exchange of tiresome clichés. 


Wi PEOPLE—scientists or non-scientists—think 
of the social responsibility of scientists, they 
think of two things. One is the responsibility of scientists 
for the results of their work and the use society makes of 
it; the other is their duty to participate in public affairs 
so as to help mankind in its adjustment to the new habitat 
created by science. The first responsibility is direct and 
immediate; more often than not, it is thought to be per- 
sonal rather than collective; an individual scientist is 
supposed to be responsible for the results of his own 
work. The second responsibility is a long-range, collec- 
tive one, carried by scientists as a professional group. 

In its extreme form, the first responsibility is accepted 
by the “conscientious objectors” among scientists. It is 
the credo of the “Society for the Social Responsibility of 
Scientists” (SSRS), whose members refuse to participate 
in military research of any kind and under any circum- 
stances. Professor Max Born has presented their case 
eloquently. Many other prominent scientists have similar. 
even if less extreme, conceptions of the obligations of 
scientists. Professor von Weizsiicker, in interpreting the 
declaration of 18 German physicists against the atomic 
rearmament of the German Army, suggested that scientists 
should decide what weapons increase the danger of war 
and what weapons decrease it; they should then seek to 
convince their countries of the wisdom of their conclu- 
sion, and if necessary try to impose it by personal re- 
fusal to work on weapons they consider dangerous. 

None of those present at Pugwash represented such 
views. Neither Born nor von Weizsacker nor Kathleen 
Lonsdale nor the SSRS leaders were there. Consequently. 
the collective, long-range educational responsibility of 
scientists was the only aspect considered there. 

Committee III had before it, as a working paper, a set 
of eleven points, intended to summarize the beliefs shared 
by scientists of all countries, on which a long-range, 
worldwide educational program could be based. These 
points were formulated by the author of the present 
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article shortly before the conference. They did not pre- 
tend to represent more than a first tentative draft. How- 
ever, they were intended to add up to a consistent view 
of the world—different from that which now underlies 
the attitudes of nations and the relations between them. 
If taken seriously, and not as mere pious pronouncements 
of Sunday faith without relation to Monday’s realities, 
the eleven-point declaration would obligate scientists to 
work for a radical change in the convictions of their 
peoples and the policies of their governments, and for a 
far-reaching change in the education of youth, which 
carries these convictions from generation to generation. 

No thorough discussion of the eleven points could be 
undertaken in the crowded days of Pugwash. Scientists 
from Western countries accepted the declaration without 
objections—some undoubtedly with tacit skepticism as to 
its practical value, and some with enthusiasm. One of the 
Soviet scientists objected to the formulation of several 
points. His criticism was directed mainly at what he 
considered exaggerated representation of both the de- 
structive and the constructive possibilities of science; for 
example, he disliked the use of the words “scientific revo- 
lution” which occurred several times in the original draft. 

Because of these objections, several points of the decla- 
ration were considerably toned down before they were 
unanimously approved by the conference. The sense of 
the statements was not changed, but their strength was 
reduced so much that several of them now appear almost 
trivial. Some of the logical coherence of the declaration 
as a whole was lost in this adjustment. This, however, is 
not important. If the declaration is to be taken seriously 
as a basis for action by a considerable number of scien- 
tists, it will have to undergo long and searching rewriting 
until a truly satisfactory formulation is reached; if not, 
it will be soon forgotten. 

Neither Western nor Soviet scientists raised objections 
to point 9, which suggests shifting the emphasis in the 
education of youth from factional interests of various 
nations and societies to the fundamental and permanent 
community of men “irrespective of national boundaries 
and economic and political systems”; nor did they object 
to point 11 proclaiming that science should be free from 
any outside dogma and permitted to question all postu- 
lates, “including her own.” Living up to these statements 
would mean opposing present practices (and often also 
the prevailing theory) not only in the Soviet Union, but 
to a considerable extent in many countries of the West. 

The Pugwash conference was a great step forward 
from the London conference of two years ago. Other 
meetings of scientists interested in the impact of science 
on public affairs now seem likely. Much will depend on 
Soviet developments which nobody can predict. The 
Soviet scientists at Pugwash undoubtedly looked for- 
ward to the continuation and further expansion of their 
participation in such discussions; Western scientists 
wholeheartedly share this hope. 
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Asian Notebook-I 





NIGHT STOP IN CALCUTTA 


N Paris, where I sought a visa for 

India, I received a first surprise. 
The consul at the Embassy, a small, 
thin man with an abstracted air, 
looked briefly at my passport and 
said: “I’m sorry, I'll have to get per- 
mission from my government at 
Delhi—it says on your passport that 
you are a writer.” 

“Since when do you discriminate 
against writers?” I asked. “We don’t 
discriminate,” he stammered, “but, 
but we’ve had trouble with writers 
in India.” 

“If I were a businessman or an 
engineer, would I require such per- 
mission?” I asked. “No,” he replied 
slowly, and then, suddenly: “Look 
here, if you give me your promise 
not to write, I'll give you a visa.” 

“That’s a strange request, and | 
can’t give any such promise,” I re- 
plied. 

After several days of waiting, I 
received a short-stay transit visa 
through India. In Calcutta, later, I 
recounted the incident to an Indian 
friend. “Everyone knows,” I said, 
“how difficult the United States is 
about visas, how cumbersome and 
even humiliating some of the proce- 
dures are, and we deplore it, but 
India is such a moral country.” 

“India,” he replied reflectively, “is 
becoming a great power.” 


a GENERAL knowledge, one is 
prepared for everything in India 
—the smell, the filth, the ubiquitous 
cows, the women washing themselves 
in the streets, the people sleeping on 
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By Daniel Bell 





This is the first of five articles based on a notebook 
which Daniel Bell (cut at left) kept while touring Asia 
last spring. Mr. Bell was on a year’s leave from Fortune 
magazine (where he is associate editor and labor } 
specialist) organizing international academic seminars 
for the Congress for Cultural Freedom. A former editor 
of THe New Leaver, Mr. Bell is author of Work and 
Its Discontents, editor of The New American Right, a 
contributor to Princeton’s history of American Social- 
ism, and a lecturer in sociology at Columbia University. 
He has written for Commentary, Encounter, Preuves 
and scholarly journals here and abroad. 





the pavements—everything except 
one unnerving fact: the sheer quan- 
tity of it all. From Dum Dum Airport 
one rides along a road lined endlessly 
with little tin and wood huts, each 
four to six feet wide, lit by a naked 
electric bulb or a kerosene lamp, 
selling barley, cereals, patent medi- 
cines, charcoal or any of a dozen 
other products. These are the “lucky” 
refugees from East Pakistan, driven 
out during the Hindu-Moslem riots, 
who have managed to find a small 
shelter and a precarious livelihood. 
The others, hundreds of thousands, 
wander aimlessly around the city, 
cooking their meals in the streets 
over little braziers, squatting in the 
alleyways to relieve themselves, 
sleeping in the open at night. 

I walk with a friend along the 
western part of the city, around a 
huge park—reserved, he tells me, for 
demonstrations for Nehru. Ringed by 
neon signs, it looks curiously like 
the downtown park in Mexico City 
along Avenue Juarez. Despite all the 
space, people don’t sleep here. 
Poverty likes to huddle close, and 


open space becomes too frightening. 
Besides, it’s too far from the wharf 
and market areas where a man might 
earn two rupees (three shillings) for 
a day’s work; and trams are too 
crowded, and expensive. 

In the “downtown” business sec: 
tion of the city, one finds thousands 
of persons sleeping on cots outside 
the establishments. These are not 
beggars, I’m told, but watchmen for 
the shops; every shop will employ 
one or two to guard the premises. 
How cheap labor can be! 

One is struck time and again by 
the nondescript character of Calcutta. 
One would have thought that a city 
which was once the capital of India, 
and which the British had occupied 
for so many years, would have 
achieved some style. But what one 
finds, instead, is a disconcerting 
mélange in which every style—gothic, 
baroque, Victorian—is transplanted 


and placed willy-nilly with no relation | 


to one another. One turns a corner 
and confronts the exact replica of the 
columned church of St. Martin’s in 
the Fields near Trafalgar. And the 
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large Government house erected as a 
tribute to Queen Victoria looks like 
across between Sacré-Coeur and the 
US. Capitol in Washington. 


HE revolting physical impres- 
ics do blind woman with a 
crying infant pulling at her teats, the 
little beggar boys thrusting their 
stumps of arms and legs into your 
face, the jostling, hostile crowd ready 
to become a mob—all remain, but 
one gradually begins to sort out the 
life of the city and obtain a sense of 
its constituent parts. 

College Street, in the eastern sec- 
tion of the city, abuts the University. 
A bazaar in its own way, it displays 
yard after yard of books. The walls 
of the buildings are lined with open 
racks, each rack or two a separate 
book store, and before each rack 
crowds of interested young men 
poring over titles or reading the con- 
tents, oblivious to the jostling of the 
crowds and even an occasional cow. 

Off College Street stands the India 
Coffee House, the informal “com- 
mons room” of the University stu- 
dents. A large room, about fifty by 
fifty, with bare green walls and 
small wooden tables, it occupies the 
second floor of a large ramshackle 
building. The atmosphere of intense, 
argumentative discussions reminded 
me of City College in the Thirties. 
I met Amlan Datta, a tense, wiry, 
bespectacled chap with a small, bony 
face, who teaches economics at the 
University. A radical student leader 
himself just a few years ago, he was 
the most popular instructor in the 
University. Every Saturday afternoon, 


) he occupied a table at the Coffee 


House, hectoring the students, ex- 
changing ideas. Although we had 
just met, in five minutes the two of 
us were off in a sharp, heated debate 
—not on the road to power, as it 
would have been in the Thirties, but 
on the road to economic growth. The 
exchange was fast and furious. At 
the end of a half hour, it seemed as if 
we had known each other all our 
lives. Who knows, perhaps we had— 


not in some previous Hindu incarna- 
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tion, but in the temperamental and 
intellectual aspects of character which 
bring people into the radical move- 
ment all over the world. 

One flight above, fittingly enough, 
was the headquarters of the Radical 
Humanist, a left-wing sect which 
perpetuates the memory of M. N. 
Roy, the feunder of Indian Com- 
munism. It publishes a weekly, half 
of whose pages are devoted, like the 
de Leonist press, to reprinting long, 
half-forgotten articles by the dead, 
revered leader. Roy, a remarkable 
figure, had drafted the basic Comin- 
tern strategy on the “Eastern ques- 
tion” and had been the first to call 
attention to the revolutionary poten- 
tial of the landless peasantry. But, 
like the founders of all Communist 
parties, he left the Comintern. In a 
slow evolution, he finally repudiated 
Leninism altogether. His movement 
was the chief “escape hatch” for 
Indian intellectuals out of Commun- 
ism, as Trotskyism was in the West, 
and many of the active figures in the 
Indian politico-cultural scene are 
former Royists. In his later years— 
he died in 1956—Roy attacked the 


entire idea of political parties and 


called for a new ethical emphasis in 
politics. His disciples now meet every 
Saturday afternoon, above the India 
Coffee House, to discuss recent politi- 
cal events and plan the next issue of 
the Radical Humanist. They sit 
around a long, rectangular table, 
most of them in their early twenties, 
sharp-eyed, quick-tongued, a remind- 
er, too, of the universality of the 
radical world. 


- che th is a Bengali city, and 
the Bengalis, a clannish people, 
are quite proud of their tradition. | 
went one Saturday night to hear some 
Bengali singing. It was part of a 14- 
day Bengali festival in which tradi- 
tional music, drama, dance and folk 
tales are presented each night in a 
large, tented area, with space for five 
to six thousand persons. The festivi- 
ties began at 6 P.M. and went on to 
4 o’clock in the morning, and a siz- 
able number of persons, I’m told, 
stayed through the entire ten-hour 
performance. The Bengalis take their 
culture seriously. 

The singers—there were two paired 
against each other—were accompan- 
ied by four instruments: the sitar, 





CALCUTTA STREET SCENE: ‘SHAPE OF THINGS TO COME’? 
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a long-necked instrument which is 
plucked like a mandolin but which 
gives off a humming, twangy sound; 
the sarangi, which is shaped and 
sounds like a viola; the miridanga, 
a drum which is patted on one side 
and used to provide a strong, ac- 
cented beat on the other; and, quite 
strangely, a harmonium, which had 
been introduced by the British in 
the 18th century and was used to 
provide a_ swelling, counterpoint 
resonance to the strings. The songs, 
each lasting about a half-hour or 
more, use the basic ragas, or the 
notes sounded by the sitar, and weave 
these into involved raginis or pat- 
terns. A song begins with low, long- 
held moans which are punctuated by 
quick explosive bursts; this goes on 
for ten minutes or so. The seeming 
monotony of these notes, at least to 
Western ears, makes it sound as if 
some catatonic person were singing 
in a trance, and it is possible that the 
tribal, religious origin of these songs 
may have had as its purpose the 
inducing of a trance-like state. 

After ten minutes of these slow, 
low, long-held notes, the rhythms 
shift and quicken somewhat, and the 
singer, as if shaken from a drugged 
sleep, now begins repeated wailing, 
high entreaties, sung against the 
upper palate, while the miridanga, 
which previously had been patted 
softly, now begins an insinuating, 
strong jazz beat. The second singer 
now enters and the two begin “talk- 
ing” to each other in a lighter, almost 
child-like “happy” tune, though the 
singing is still descanted and the 
dream-like trance state remains. Sec- 
tions of the singing reminded me 
vividly of the chanting in a syna- 
gogue when the haftorah, or sections 
of the law, are read in the sing-song, 
yet subtly varied, chant. 

The highly stylized, controlled 
music seemed to fit with what I was 
told is a very high insanity rate in 
the middle-class families of Calcutta, 
due, so said an intellectual friend, to 
the intense sex inhibitions of Bengali 
culture. This prudishness contrasts 
strangely with the open life in the 


streets, with the legends of the 
Kamasutra, the ancient Hindu man- 
ual of subtle instruction in the dif- 
ferent sexual positions, and with the 
worship of the lingam, or phallus, 
in the temples of Siva and other 
Hindu gods. Although the Kamasu- 
tra is sold in bookstores, few Ben- 
galis seem to have read it. it would 
seem that the middle-class Bengalis, 
recoiling from the animal-like life on 
the streets, maintain this strict sexual 
prudishness to emphasize their dif- 
ferentiation. 


A’ IN other parts of India, the lin- 
guistic revival is strong in Cal- 
cutta. I met Sudhin Datta, who, since 
Tagore, is the outstanding Bengali 
literary figure. As in the effort to ex- 
tend Hebrew or any other archaic 
language, the chief problem of Ben- 
gali is to find words that can en- 
compass new experiences. It is 
Sudhin Datta’s achievement to have 
introduced four to five hundred new 
words into Bengali, giving it a new 
flexibility and nuance for modern, 
varied expression. A tall, languid 
man in his late forties, he expressed 
in his own way the universality of 
certain literary types. His questions 
and his conversation were largely 
on French literary gossip, and one 
could, I imagined, easily set Sudhin 
Datta down in London and Stephen 
Spender in Calcutta with little loss of 
personality or mannerism in the 
exchange. 

One finds odd contrasts in Calcutta. 
I went one Sunday morning with a 
friend, K. K. Sinha, to the graduation 
exercises of the labor college in New 
Alipor run by the International Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions. 
There were 36 students from six 
countries (Thailand, Malaya, Singa- 
pore, Hong Kong, Burma and India) 
who had spent three months in 
courses ranging from how to write a 
wall newspaper to time-and-motion 
study. Around the large meeting 
room were specimen wall newspapers 
written by the students, most of them 
earnest, hortatory pleas to avoid 
drink and to join the union, and in 


the large, modern library was a com. 
prehensive collection in politics and 
sociology ranging from Harold Laski 


to Talcott Parsons’s most recent 
work, Economy and. Society. The 
exercises opened with the singing of 
We Shall Not Be Moved (it wasis 
strange, in this new diffusion of cul. 
ture, to hear this old Christian hymn 
sung in the explosive gutturals 0 
Oriental rhythms), and closed with 
a set of graduation speeches by repre-| 
sentatives of each national group.” 
The speeches, delivered in 4 
fashioned elocutionary manner with| 
stilted gestures, were full of such 
phrases as “Although we pass over 
the door to a new future, we will) 
always remember our alma mater....” ) 

Who said that the older anthropo-/ 
Ingical theories of culture evolution| 
were wrong? 
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CITY is revealed most vividly in 
A the early morning light—espe- 7 
cially a city like Calcutta which lives| 
in the streets. : 

On driving through the city on the} 
way back to the airport, the scene is| 
one of complete devastation. This is 
the future look of the world after’ 
H. G. Wells’s “shape of things to, 
come” has been realized: sagging 
buildings, with plaster flaking like 
mange on a dog; ugly, scabrous lots 
piled high with refuse; thousands of 
people circling aimlessly in the gut 
ters; women washing their rags and, 
themselves from little water spouts: 
men squatting, shaving or being | 
shaved on the sidewalks; cows walk: 
ing placidly in the streets or picking 
their way through hundreds of people 
still sleeping amid the incredible din. 
and the smudge and smoke of the 
cooking pots with their acrid yel 
strangely pleasant smell. The cab 
honks constantly, trying to force the 
ox-drawn carts to the side; so does 
every car on the street. It sounds 44 
if wild geese or pigs were engaged in| 
a calling contest. Although it is only| 
6 o'clock in the morning, it takes 
more than an hour, now, to ride ten 
miles to the airport. i 

(Next week: Dacca, East Pakistan) | 
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No 


NE of the things that troubles 
Cys. among my libertarian con- 
servative friends is their slovenly use 
of the words pragmatist and prag- 
matism. I had the luck to study and 
teach under John Dewey for several 
years and got it stuck in my head 
that those words mean something. 
What they mean, moreover, is mighty 
near the opposite of what many sup- 
posedly learned people think they do. 

I’ve been intending for some time 
to write a grandmotherly essay sug- 
gesting a mental house-cleaning on 
this subject, and I thought inciden- 
tally I might throw in a few of the 
neglected facts about John Dewey. 
In this effort I always believed I 
could count on the loyal—and, better 
still, the scholarly and logical—as- 
sistance of Sidney Hook. But one 
morning not long ago I unfolded 
THe New Leaper [March 18] and 
found Sidney Hook himself indulging, 
although from a different angle, in 
the same slovenly use of the words 
pragmatist and pragmatism. Abra- 
ham Lincoln, he announced in enor- 
mous headlines, was a pragmatist! 

It wasn’t so very long ago—at least 
not more than a century—when Sid- 
ney Hook, just fresh from a PhD at 
Columbia, advanced the thesis that 
Karl Marx was, to all intents and 
purposes, a pragmatist. For some 
reason which I can’t quite remember, 
this seemed to me a monstrously per- 
nicious idea, an error which if per- 
mitted to live and propagate would 
probably put an end to civilized in- 
telligence forever. I didn’t see any- 
body else on the horizon having the 
peculiar background necessary to 
save mankind from this disaster, so 
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By Max Eastman 


Lincoln Was 


Pragmatist 


I took it upon myself. I indulged in 
a six-month debauch of scholarship 
—an indulgence I rarely permit my- 
self, for I am a temperate man—and 
came up with a 52-page brochure 
which, in my opinion, demolished 
Sidney Hook’s thesis and tore it from 
existence root and branch, Indeed, 
there were moments in the writing 
when I doubted whether Sidney him- 
self would survive the attack. But 
now I find that all my labor and elo- 
quence, and the risk to my brain 
tissue, were futile. It was not a thesis 
but an emotion that I was tilting 
against. 

Not only Karl Marx but Abraham 
Lincoln was a pragmatist! 

In fact, any man with high prin- 
ciples who is loyal to them and yet 
also is a wise guy is a pragmatist. 
“To be principled without being fa- 
natical, and flexible without being 
opportunistic, summarizes the logic 
and ethics of pragmatism in action,” 
Hook tells us. Unfortunately for the 
meanings of words, it also summar- 
izes moral integrity and sound in- 
telligence. 

It is going to be sad for me if I 
have to mount the ramparts all alone 
in this battle to hold some meaning 
in the words pragmatist and prag- 
matism—hold it against emotional 
sapping tactics from both Left and 
Right. I don’t believe in pragmatism 
myself. I think Dewey was right in 
emphasizing the fact that thinking 
developed as an instrument for the 
solution of specific problems of ac- 
tion. Important conclusions, it seems 
to me, are to be drawn from this 
fact, but not the conclusion he drew. 

If thought in its rudiments is a 


delayed response, a suspense of ac- 
tion enabling memory and imagina- 
tion to make a more circumspect ad- 
justment than is possible to blind 
instinct, is it not obvious that in ex- 
pert thinking this suspense of action 
must be more, and not less, com- 
plete? The art of valid thinking must 
be an art of setting aside not only 
action but the whole preoccupation 
with its purposes. Thinking is prac- 
tical—its suspension of the stream of 
impulse is practical—for the very 
reason that it guides the impulse with 
reference to data which are relevant 
to but not affected by it. It is the 
expansion of that moment of suspense 
that gives us science, the life of rea- 
son and, in the high sense, truth. 
Dewey’s mistake was to identify truth 
not with the contribution of the mo- 
ment of suspense but with the happy 
outcome of the whole process. “The 
effective working of an idea and its 
truth are the same thing,” he wrote, 
“this working being neither the cause 
nor the evidence of truth, but its 
nature.” 

Dewey’s original motive in groping 
after this definition of truth—he told 
me more than once—was to give 
moral judgments the authority pos- 
sessed by the judgments of material 
science, to reconcile what he was 
teaching in Sunday school with what 
he was reading in Huxley’s physiol- 
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ogy. Broadly enough interpreted, this 
remained the dominant motive in all 
his philosophizing. It pervaded his 
speculations but found its concen- 
trated expression—if anything Dewey 
wrote can be called concentrated—in 
his paper on “The Logical Conditions 
of a Scientific Treatment of Moral- 
ity,” to be found in the publications 
of the University of Chicago for 
1903. 

It was an adroit maneuver. But 
in my opinion it subtracted authority 
from science and rational speculation 
without really adding it to moral 
judgments. It subtracted authority 
from all judgments. Moreover, it is 
one of the things that make Dewey’s 
philosophy so dull. Dewey has no 
cosmology and can have none with 
such a definition of truth. Indeed, I 
think it tinges the entire life of the 
mind with a flavor, by definition in- 
eradicable, of wishful thinking. Con- 
ceivably, that is a reason why Sidney 
Hook, who has been waging such 
brilliant war in the press lately 
against pernicious forms of wishful 
thinking, finds it easy to ignore the 
precise tenets of his philosophy. 

At any rate, that is why I want 
to keep clear the meaning of the 
words pragmatist and pragmatism. I 
want those who fall for it to know 
what they are letting themselves in 
for. And I want my friends who con- 
fuse religious piety with libertarian 
conservatism to know that with their 
fixed bias against what they call 
“relativism,” and their holding fast 
with a grip like an infant to Chris- 
tian mythology, they are much closer 
to pragmatism than they think. Not 
only was Dewey’s primary motive to 
defend moral values against the rav- 
ages of material science, but William 
James was concerned to defend 
against the same danger his belief 
in God. If the truth is what works, 
and it works to believe that God 
exists, then it is true that God exists. 
His argument in the lectures later 
published as Pragmatism (which, by 
the way, I had the luck to attend) 
was as naive and as religiously moti- 
vated as that. 
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If pragmatism were, as so many 
think, an ideological glorification of 
America’s hard-headed practicality, 
one might plausibly maintain that 
Abraham Lincoln would have been 
sympathetic to it. At least he was 
not given to sentimental bunk and 
self-deception. But pragmatism is al- 
most the opposite of that—an effort 
to defend the values called spiritual 
against a glorification of America’s 
hard-headed practicality. That any 
such defense was needed had cer- 
tainly never occurred to Lincoln’s 
mind. 

Nor do I think that, if he had felt 
the need, he would have favored this 


elaborately impractical way of meet. | 


ing it. For it is impractical to mix 
the purpose of an act with the def. 
nition of the facts upon which it js 
to be based. I think Lincoln would 
have defended those spiritual values 
without ideological complications, by 








ae 


simply asserting that, if you wish to | 
live a rewarding and rich life, they | 


are essential. 


I go the whole length of Sidney | 


Hook’s admiration for Lincoln, but 
it brings me to the opposite con- 


> 


clusion: namely, that Lincoln had as | 


little kinship with the 20th-century 
ideological maneuver called pragma 
tism as anybody in history. 





SOVIET LAW HITS 
PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 


By Simon Wolin 


NEW LAW now being enacted in 
A the Soviet Union provides an 
ironic commentary on the current 
Soviet campaign for “socialist legal- 
ity,” whose purpose is allegedly to 
establish the rule of law and safe- 
guard those rights of citizens which 
were violated during the Stalin era. 

The law is aimed mainly at private 
enterprise, which is usually referred 
to in the USSR as “speculation” and 
a product of “vestiges of capitalism 
in the minds of the people.” It pro- 
vides for 2 to 5 years’ deportation at 
forced labor for persons living on 
“unearned income.” Since it has to 
be adopted by the Supreme Soviets of 
the various Union Republics, its draft 
has been published in the provincial 
press but not in the central press. At 
this writing, it has already been 
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enacted by the Supreme Soviets of 
Uzbekistan and Turkmenistan. 
Subject to deportation are “able- 
bodied citizens who lead an anti- 
social, parasitic life, maliciously 
dodge socially useful work and live 
on unearned income.” Persons guilty 
of these vaguely defined offenses are 
to be tried by an extra-legal proce- 


dure. “Applications of citizens or so- | 


cial organizations for the deportation 
of anti-social, parasitic elements are 
[to be] filed, in towns and urban- 
type settlements, with street or bloc 
committees or house managements, 
and in rural districts with village 
soviets, which [are to] convene gen- 
eral meetings of citizens for discus- 
sion of the case and for passing a 
public verdict.” The “anti-social” ele- | 
ments are, above all, persons who 
take advantage of the shortage in 
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consumer goods and_ bureaucratic | 


mismanagement and engage in profit: 
able private operations. These opera: 
tions, frequently reported in the 
Soviet press, continue on a _ large ; 
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scale despite the great risk involved. 
The same punishment is to be meted 
out to tramps and beggars, many of 
whom are veterans of the last war. 

Other persons against whom this 
law can be used are various kinds of 
temporarily unemployed, young spe- 
cialists who refuse to accept assign- 
ments in remote districts, Govern- 
ment employes shifted to other parts 
of the country in the wake of the 
present decentralization of industrial 
management, youths and specialists 
who refuse to go to “virgin lands” in 
Central Asia, recalcitrant kolkhoz 
members, and politically unreliable 
persons who can be accused of “specu- 
lation” for selling an old coat or a 
sack of potatoes. The number of such 
persons can run into hundreds of 
thousands. 

Though these offenders are sub- 
ject to forced labor, that does not 
mean restoration of Stalin’s concen- 
tration camps. Because of the present 
high level of industrialization and 
the shortage of manpower, camps in 
which millions of inmates worked 
unproductively and died early would 
be economically obsolete and waste- 
ful. Yet, the present milder system of 
forced labor will provide manpower 
for industry and agriculture in re- 
mote regions for which labor is dif- 
ficult to obtain. 

For this purpose and to crush 
burgeoning private enterprise, the 
extra-legal procedure provides po- 
tent machinery. To use the secret 
police as of old would unleash a new 
wave of terror and feed discontent, 
and would thus be incompatible with 
Khrushchev’s more subtle policy. To 
entrust the task to the judiciary 
would mean flooding the “people’s 
courts” with new trials and would 
be a self-defeating measure since So- 
viet judges are frequently charged 
with leniency in handling similar 
cases. The new law tries to create 
the appearance that it is not the state 
but public opinion that is responsible 
for the new repressions. 

The only procedural safeguard for 
the defendant is that the verdict, 
passed at the meeting by a simple 
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majority in an open ballot, must be 
approved by the executive commit- 
tee of the town or regional soviet. 
“The decision of the executive com- 
mittee is final. The public sentence to 
deportation becomes valid from the 
moment of its approval and is to be 
put into effect immediately.” 

Thus, persons accused under this 
law are to be tried not by courts but 
by meetings and executive commit- 
tees, and are deprived of all the 
rights guaranteed to defendants by 
Soviet law. They are not entitled to 
representation by counsel, even their 
presence is not mandatory, the ver- 
dict does not have to be based on any 
specific legal provision, and they are 
explicitly deprived of the right of ap- 
peal. The law violates Article 127 of 
the Soviet Constitution, which states: 
“Citizens of the USSR are guaran- 
teed the inviolability of the person. 
No person may be placed under ar- 
rest except by decision of a court or 
with the sanction of a state prosecu- 
tor.” In discussion in the local press, 
it was pointed out that citizens’ meet- 
ings, especially in villages, may easily 
be influenced by personal animosities 
or considerations which have nothing 
to do with justice. Thus, the law pro- 
vides almost unlimited opportunities 
for the secret police—which, of 
course, will be the anonymous wire- 
puller behind these trials—to deal 
with any person it wants deported. 

This procedure is reminiscent of 
the first years of the Soviet regime, 
when “revolutionary consciousness” 
was substituted for laws and arbi- 
trariness for justice. It also recalls 
the mob justice practiced in China 
in the early period of Communist 
rule, probably the most barbaric 
judicial process of modern times. 

Most revealing is Article 3 of the 
law, which states: “If facts are avail- 
able indicating that persons leading 
a parasitic life have committed acts 
punishable under the criminal laws, 
the organs of state prosecution and 
militia must make a thorough inves- 
tigation.” Thus, the law is intended 
to punish persons who have not vio- 
lated any legal provision or whose 


guilt cannot be proved, since other- 
wise they would be subjected to the 
normal judicial procedure. This nega- 
tion of the very essence of civilized 
jurisprudence is now being enacted 
as a desperate measure to crush the 
urge for enrichment which naturally 
thrives in an economy of individual 
poverty. 

Nevertheless, things have not re- 
verted fully to the Stalinist pattern. 
So far, the law against “anti-social” 
elements has been finally enacted by 
the Supreme Soviets of only two of 
the fifteen Union Republics. The de- 
lay in the other Republics seems to 
be due to the wide discussion of the 
law at meetings and in the local press. 
Some articles, while professing to 
agree with the need for such a law, 
criticize individual provisions, and 
some even point out that in its pres- 
ent form the law violates civil rights 
and constitutional guarantees. 

Throughout last May, every issue 
of the Tadzhik newspaper carried 
readers’ contributions on this sub- 
ject. Under the headline, “Legal 
Rights of Soviet Citizens Must Not 
Be Violated,” a university professor 
criticized the term “unearned in- 
come” as vague and susceptible to 
arbitrary interpretation. A consultant 
of the Ministry of Justice stressed 
that deportation is a punishment 
which only courts and not meetings 
can impose. A lawyer wrote that the 
proposed law would violate “social- 
ist legality.” The fact that the local 
press in many parts of the USSR 
could not avoid publishing statements 
of this kind proves that an attempt on 
Soviet citizens’ civil rights now 
arouses serious protests, seemingly 
even among Party members. 

That a Soviet law should be pub- 
licly criticized and its enactment de- 
layed under the pressure of public 
opinion is an unprecedented event. 
It could never have happened in Sta- 
lin’s day. Khrushchev apparently 
feels that he needs public support and 
must watch his step, at least at this 
stage. Hence the campaign for “so- 
cialist legality”—to cover up flagrant 
illegality. 
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HIS SUMMER I was on the teaching staff of the Antioch 

Writers’ Conference, along with James McConkey, 
Nolan Miller, Hollis Summers, Peter Taylor and Randall 
Jarrell. It was a good staff, I think, and since the enroll- 
ment was rather small the students received a good deal 
of individual attention. Four or five of them showed 
promise, and I am sure they profited from the attention 
they got, but the majority, it seemed to me, were not 
and never would be writers. 

Scores of writers’ conferences were held this summer, 
more than ever before, and perhaps some of them were 
luckier than Antioch in the caliber of their students, but 
my guess is that everywhere the proportion of non-talent 
to talent was high. For one thing, there just isn’t enough 
talent to go round. For another, the promising young 
writers may not have time and money for conferences; 
they may also, quite understandably, have no interest in 
attending them. 

The unpromising people who make up the majority at 
most writers’ conferences can be divided into two classes. 
There are, first, the men and women who know they 
aren’t writers but who believe they can become writers if 
they can find someone who will pronounce the right magic 
formula. Then there are the people who aren’t seriously 
interested in writing at all but want a vacation-with- 
culture. The teacher is sorry for the people in the first 
group, but of course there is nothing he can do for them 
except to say, as gently as he can, that he is not the magi- 
cian they are looking for. It is also true that he can do 
nothing much for the people in the second group, but at 
least he doesn’t have to feel sorry for them, for they are 
getting what they want. 

Taking part in a writers’ conference is an experience 
that is likely to raise in anyone’s mind the old, old ques- 
tion: Can writing be taught? Putting conferences aside 
for the moment, what about the hundreds of writing 
courses that are being given every year? At the New 
School for Social Research there are two seminars in 
novel writing, one of which I have been teaching for the 
past two years; there are courses in the writing of short 
stories, essays, literary criticism, plays and poetry; there 
are several general courses in writing. And the New 
School is only one of many institutions for adult educa- 
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By Granville Hicks in si 





Is at 
Be 
ore ‘ ‘ : bers 
tion in New York City, each of them effering a variety : ii 
of writing courses. ee 
At the same time, courses in writing, on both the 

wees: Te 

undergraduate and the graduate level, have multiplied in 





colleges and universities all over the country. It used to b have 
be that writing courses were few and were viewed with 
suspicion if not contempt by most academicians. Three 
or four decades ago, there were famous teachers of writing | 
here and there, such as Charles Townsend Copeland at 
Harvard, but even their courses, the undergraduate was 
made to feel, were luxuries. Today the teachers of writing Py 
—who often are writers of some reputation—are re- 
spected on every campus, and to such teachers come debt 
annually thousands of students, many of them already | 


. ee > read 
dedicated to a writing career. said 
There are some who lament the passing of the good pire 


old days when a young man who wanted to be a writer | 
holed up in a Greenwich Village or Paris garret and | 
wrote. That may be sentimentality, but it is true that 2) 
literature managed to get along for many centuries with- 
out benefit of writing courses. Even today there are able 
young writers who never took a writing course in their | «re : 
lives. And though there are equally able young writers 
who have taken such courses, nobody knows whether | , gg 
they are able because of or in spite of the instruction they 4 but 1 
have received. 

So far as my own experience goes, I have come to 
believe that I cannot teach students how to write novels Th 
but that, with luck, I may be able to help some of them | ,.. 
to learn the craft. All education, of course, is a matter of f 
learning rather than teaching, but when one comes to ; 
what is called creative writing, there is almost no teach- 
ing at all. When I used to teach freshman English, I was 
able to find the right answers, he is learning how to write. Fy iti, 
about what constituted clear communication, but in my | 1j,<, 
seminar in the novel I find myself mostly asking ques © ahje 
tions. If I ask the right questions, and if the student is B toy, ¢. 
able to find the right answers, he is learning how to write, of 
and I presumably am helping him. attent 

My experience has been rather specialized, for I havé ¥ pee, 
been dealing with selected adults, but that kind of writing ) studey 
course, I have been surprised to learn, is valuable in sev & poop. 
eral ways. In the first place, it gives each of these novel # a cad 
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ists and would-be novelists a chance to meet other people 
who have the same interests and the same problems as he 
has. Once I would have said that, whatever might be true 
in smaller places, in New York no writer need be lonely. 
This, I have discovered, is a fallacy. My students come 
from all parts of the city and the suburbs; they earn their 
livings in a variety of ways, mostly quite unconnected 
with literature; it would be the purest luck if any of 
them, in the normal course of his life, were to meet an- 
other person interested in writing novels. A writing course 
| is at least a place where other writers can be found. 

Beyond that, the course does two things for its mem- 
‘ bers: It gives them an audience, and it gives them an 
| attentive reader. As the course is organized, each member 
reads aloud from his work in progress, listens to the 
comments of the other members, and if he sees fit defends 
_ himself. The spoken criticism is usually helpful, but I 
have come to feel that the unspoken criticism is more 
valuable. It is from the way the audience responds— 
whether they are restless, whether they laugh when they 
| are supposed to laugh, whether their eyes brighten when 
he is reading his big dramatic scene—that a writer comes 
to measure success and failure. 

And then there is the attentive reader. Many novelists 
t ssho never took writing courses have been heavily in- 
debted to attentive readers. Sometimes the attentive 
reader has been just a friend or a wife or a husband; 
sometimes he has been a mature craftsman who has gen- 
erously given his time to the work of a promising begin- 
_ ner; sometimes he has been an editor or an agent. But 
_ whatever he has been, he has read carefully the work in 
* hand and thought about it. He says: “This is fine, but I 
_wish you’d have another look at Chapter X; I think you 
must have written that when you were tired.” He says: 
“If you want me to believe that Joe would have stabbed 
his uncle with a butcher knife, you have got to make him 
a different kind of character.” He says: “I may be crazy, 
but I think the last three pages of the love scene are 
pure corn.” He is someone who is interested enough in a 
piece of writing to ask questions about it. 

The teacher of a writing course is this kind of atten- 
tive reader or he is nothing. In most university courses, 
I imagine, there is more formal instruction—more talk 
about esthetic theory, more analysis of masterpieces— 
but beyond a certain point whatever can be accomplished 
must be accomplished in terms of what the writer is 
writing. The good teacher is the kind of reader who 
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“ misses nothing, who grasps the writer’s intention and is 


able to show where and perhaps why what has been writ- 
» ten falls short of it. 

Of the teachers of writing I know, the majority are 

attentive readers. At Antioch selected stories, which had 

| been mimeographed and distributed anonymously to 

! students and staff members,. were discussed each after- 

noon. A student might come out of such a session with 

s 2 sad realization that his story had not been worth read- 
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ing, but at least he knew it had been read. And when the 
story under consideration was a promising one, its author 
could feel that it had been read with great sympathy and 
with the kind of insight he was bound to respect. 

I am sure there are many bad teachers of writing, 
teachers who are too lazy to read attentively or have 
never learned how, teachers who demand that their stu- 
dents conform to their tastes and be governed by their 
limitations, teachers who feel they have done their duty 
if they corrected a student’s grammar. But I suspect that 
the proportion of good teachers is uncommonly high if 
only because in these days, when so few writers can live 
by their writing and when universities look with favor on 
writers even if they haven’t advanced degrees, many 
teachers of writing are writers. A good writer, to be sure, 
is not necessarily a good teacher, but he is likely to be 
since he cares about writing and almost certainly has 
learned how to read. 

If a young person came to me and asked, “Do I have 
to take writing courses to become a writer?” I would 
say, “No.” But if he said, “Would it be a good idea for 
me to take a writing course with so-and-so?” and if so- 
and-so was one of several dozen teachers I can think of, 
I would say, “Yes. You can probably learn to write by 
yourself, but the chances are that you will learn faster 
with so-and-so. You will still have to make your own 
mistakes, but he’ll help you to see them for what they 
are.” 

And yet I am appalled when I think of all the thousands 
of people who will be taking writing courses this fall. Not 
all of them, fortunately, will become writers, but some 
will, and not a few, it is safe to predict, will turn out to 
be serious and talented. But serious and talented writers, 
as I have frequently pointed out in these pages, are 
having a bad time, and one cannot cheerfully contem- 
plate the writing of more and more novels of merit that 
will go virtually unread. There is consolation, however, 
in the reflection that the courses in writing aren’t bring- 
ing the would-be writers into existence but are being 
brought into existence by them. That by all practical 
standards these people ought not to want to be writers is 
irrelevant. Every year I tell my students at the New 
School that they are crazy to want to write novels, but 
they are not discouraged, and I do not expect them to be. 
Nor, if they have ability, do I want them to be. Despite 
all the depressing sales figures, I do not believe that we 
can have too many good novels. And if writing courses 
tend, as I believe they do, to raise the quality of our 
writing, I cannot be against them. 
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France Off the Cuff 


Reviewed by J. Salwyn Schapiro 


A History of France. 
By André Maurois. 


Farrar, Straus & Cudahy. 598 pp. $7.50. 


THIs HisToRY of France is written 
not by an historian but by a literary 
man. And it is addressed not to stu- 
dents of history but to the general 
public. The book has little of the 
paraphernalia of historical scholar- 
ship; there is no bibliography, and 
the few references are to authors, not 
to their works. As one may expect 
of Maurois, his book, even in transla- 
tion, has graces of style. History in 
this volume is made pleasantly read- 
able. 

Maurois has undertaken to write 
a history of France from its pre- 
Roman beginnings down to 1956, all 
in one volume. This entails an im- 
mense compression, and he accom- 
plishes the feat by directing most of 
his attention to the dramatic periods 
of French history. The book may be 
described as a narrative history deal- 
ing chiefly with political, diplomatic 
and cultural events; of social and 
economic matters there is little. 
Maurois lays special stress on the 
role of great personalities; he reveals 
their character, analyzes their ideas, 
and evaluates their influence. Some- 
times his judgment of their role is 
of questionable validity, as in the 
instances: Madame de 
Pompadour “governed him [Louis 
XV], France and all Europe for 
twenty years.” Henry VIII of Eng- 
land “broke with Rome in order to 
despoil the monasteries.” Lyautey 
made Morocco “one of the most pros- 
perous countries in the world.” 

A highly attractive feature of the 
book consists of the many quotations 
from commentators on the French 
scene. No quotations are as apt as 
the French, always witty and often 


following 
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Professor emeritus of history, CCNY; 


wise. Then there are the author’s 
own pertinent comments. Here are 
some of them: A crime “must be 
committed by the state in order to be 
permissible.” Colbert was endowed 
“with common sense, that rarest of 
qualities among technical men.” 
Revolutions are “diseases ‘with a 
short incubation period and a most 
lengthy convalescence.” Empress 
Eugénie “knew very little, but knew 
that little in four languages and 
uttered it with fiery conviction.” 

What is Maurois’s point of view? 
“The historian’s part,” he writes, “is 
not to judge.” Can a Frenchman 
write a history of his country wie es 
eigentlich gewesen? Impossible! De- 
spite his tone of blithe nonchalance, 
Maurois reveals himself as a left-of- 
center liberal, a political attitude 
known as “radical” in France. And 
then he is a fervent patriot. The book 
vibrates with the author’s passionate 
love of France, the history of which 
he asserts has been a “lasting mir- 
acle” like that of Greece. Inspiring 
every established regime, as well as 
every revolution that overthrew it, 
has always been la France, the crea- 
tor of “chivalry, courtesy, romantic 
love, Chartres and Versailles”—and, 
at the same time, the “advance guard 
of freedom.” 

How does treat the 
French Revolution, over which the 
French people have been, until re- 
cently, so bitterly divided? The Old 
Regime, in his view, was bad, but 
not all bad. Did it not produce a 
united nation? And Racine? The 
Revolution was good, but not all 
good. Did it not produce the Reign 
of Terror? And Marat? Maurois 


Maurois 


author, “Condorcet,” “The World in Crisis” 


describes vividly the events and per- > 


sonalities of the Revolution, but de. 
votes little space to the reconstruc- 
tion of France, its permanent accom- 
plishment. With Napoleon the author 
has a field day. He analyzes acutely | 


and genius, and gives a sound esti- 
mate of his achievements, both civil | 
and military. 

The problem of stability has faced 
every regime established after the 


the Emperor’s personality, character ; 
{ 


> 


French Revolution. “All of France’s 


history in the 19th century,’ 
Maurois, “was that of parties in quest 
of legitimacy.” These parties were | 
the monarchists, the Bonapartists and 
the republicans. After a century of 
struggle, the last triumphed with the 


establishment in 1875 of the Third ; 


French Republic, the first regime 
since 1789 to become “legitimate.” It 
lived for 65 years, precariously 
at times. until it was finally over 
thrown during the Second World 


War by the German invaders. 


How is one to account for the sta- 
bility of the Third Republic? In ex- 
planation Maurois states that France 
since the Revolution had been search- 
ing “for a regime the legitimacy of 


which would not be disputed.” Such } 


a regime was established after 1870 
when the “distrust of Germany, the 
desire for revanche, the need for a 
new pact with glory” united the | 
nation. 

This explanation exhibits Maur- 
ois’s lack of “feel” for the social and | 
economic facts of national life. The | 
Republic owed its stability to the | 
support of the bourgeoisie, and even } 





of many peasants, because it firmly | 
upheld property rights and personal 
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liberty. It also won the support of 
the workers because it maintained 
the democratic process, established 


| popular education, emancipated the 


trade unions, and enacted social re- 
forms. The period of the Third Re- 
public was one of rising prosperity 
for all classes, though shared un- 
equally. 

Especially important in the pres- 
ervation of the Third Republic was 
the attitude of the Socialists. After 
the Commune, they abandoned revo- 
lution and loyally supported the re- 
gime in every crisis involving its 
existence. This was strikingly shown 
during the Dreyfus Affair, the ac- 
count of which by Maurois is inade- 
quate. He does not fully describe the 
vital role of the Socialists as defend- 
ers of the Republic. Neither does he 


sufficiently emphasize la révolution 
dreyjusienne, which finally elimi- 
nated royalism, militarism and cleri- 
calism as dangers to the regime. The 
great accomplishments of the Third 
Republic resulted in rallying the mass 
of people to its support. That, more 
than the desire for revanche, explains 
the unity of all the parties when 
France, in 1914, entered the war 
against Germany. 

The Fourth French Republic, 
established after the Second World 
War, is to a considerable degree a 
replica of its predecessor. Maurois 
sketches briefly the origin and orga- 
nization of the new regime, on which 
has devolved the arduous task of re- 
construction. He stresses France’s 
wonderful power of recuperation, so 
often exhibited in its history, that 


enabled it to rise from the ashes of 
defeat. As “the heirs of a magic 
past,” Frenchmen are strengthened 
in the great trials that confront them 
today. Maurois’s concluding sen- 
tence is: “Being a Frenchman was 
and will remain a dangerous busi- 
ness; it is all the more honorable.” 

As an historical work, A History 
of France cannot be accepted as a 
contribution to a wider knowledge 
or a deeper understanding of the 
nation that has stood in the very 
forefront of Western civilization. 
Yet, it will appeal to many readers. 
This volume, elegant in format and 
printing, written in a spirit of bland 
sophistication by a cultivated man of 
letters, will grace the tables of the 
“middlebrows.” The book is inviting 
but not sérieux. 





Shaw: The Man and His Ideas 


Jesting Apostle. 
By Stephen Winsten. 
Dutton. 231 pp. $5.00. 


THE CONCERN of Eric Bentley in 
this new edition of an old work is 
with the mind and art of Shaw; 
Stephen Winsten deals almost exclu- 
sively with his personal life. To Bent- 
ley, it is Shaw, the public figure, 
who attracts our attention; to his 
neighbor, Winsten, whose _ wife 
sculpted the statue of Saint Joan in 
his garden at the foot of which the 
ashes of both Shaw and Mrs. Shaw 
were scattered, it is the humanity, 
struggles and sufferings of the fam- 
ous author that seem important. 

A critic in the London Spectator 
once suggested that what was lack- 
ing in George Bernard Shaw was 
“the sense of the human.” I think 
I know what he meant, and it has 
always constituted a formidable ob- 
jection in my mind against Shaw the 
playwright that he should seem to 
suffer from such a lack. But the 
humanity with which he has not been 
able to invest the intelligent and 


f Witty puppets of his own plays, he 
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Bernard Shaw. 
By Eric Bentley. 
New Directions. 256 pp. $2.00. 


has himself now been endowed with 
by his biographer, Winsten. I shall 
never be able to think of the clown- 
ish Shaw’s life again without the pro- 
foundest sympathy. The trick has 
been turned not through any maud- 
lin sentiment but by the recital of 
plain facts about Shaw’s childhood 
and early youth. 

It does not take much imagina- 
tion, I think, to perceive that Shaw 
—with his ne’er-do-well drunk of a 
father, his heartless egotist of a 
mother, his strange sisters, the hum- 
ble clerkship which was his first job 
and the unreasoning terror of his 
boss which accompanied it, his long 
apprenticeship to the slightest suc- 
cess in the world which did not come 
to him until he was well into middle 
age—must have led one of the un- 
happiest lives of which we have any 
record. The incidents of Dostoyev- 
sky’s life were perhaps more melo- 
dramatic, as are those, too, which 
are chronicled in O’Neill’s Long 


Reviewed by Milton Hindus 


Professor of literature, Brandeis University; 
author, “The Proustian Vision” 


Day’s Journey Into Night, but 
neither Dostoyevsky nor O’Neill had 
lives that were basically more difficult 
or tragic than that of Shaw. 
Winsten’s account makes us aware 
of the fact that there is more than 
one road in the domain of art which 
leads a man away from his own sor- 
rows. One pictures sorrow and suf- 
fering directly, another does so in- 
directly. One faces up to the raw 
realities and insists—in the name of 
catharsis—on rubbing his reader’s 
nose in them until he screams and 
(we hope) is healed by the shock; 
another writer runs away from the 
facts and jagged edges of human 
nature, garnishes life with fantasy 
and wit, and invites his audience to 
trip down the primrose path of irre- 
sponsibility with him. The true back- 
ground of the comic vision of life is 
the terror and sadness of that same 
world which serves the tragedian. 
The surface of Shaw’s work, if we 
understand it in this way, is largely 
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deceptive. Its supposed concern with 
the solution of “social problems” is 
less important than the display of 
wit with which this is accompanied. 
Someone has said that it was very 
clever of Shaw to put such a sweet 
coating over the bitter pill of his 
message but that it was even more 
clever of the British public to lick off 
the sweetness without touching what 
was underneath! This explains why 
Shaw, the Socialist, quickly became 
a classless favorite of his country; I 
am suggesting, however, that in tak- 
ing him in the way it did the public 
knew more about the essential nature 
of his inspiration than he did him- 
self. His “problem plays” are more 
entertaining and amusing than they 
are problematic, because the most 
problematic thing in the world is 
human nature and Shaw was con- 
genitally cut off from the depiction 
of this nature. Bright and witty 
marionettes which serve as the ve- 
hicles of “ideas” but are mere simul- 
acra of human beings—such were the 
limits of his creative ability and 
incidentally all he needed for com- 
munication with his audience, com- 
munication which is no less success- 
ful today after his death than it was 
during his life. 

Having just witnessed a_trium- 
phant performance in summer stock 
of Man and Superman, which Shaw 
once called his “most significant 
work,” I have a vivid sense of the 
power of that communication. But 
what, precisely, is the nature of the 
fascination which Shaw exercises 
over our minds in this play and 
others? Is it not the fascination of 
the juggler of ideas—the number of 
flashy discs which he is able to keep 
revolving in the air at any one time? 
There is a little bit of Nietzsche, a 
little bit of Emerson, a little bit of 
Shakespeare, a little bit of every- 
thing. and Shaw’s accomplishment 
lies in his sense of timing. He never 
wearies us. When one of his char- 
acters embarks on too long a speech, 
another character promptly com- 
plains about it, and so we sense that 
the author is not losing touch with 
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our patience. And we must not for- 
get how “well-made” the play is or 
how much of its effect depends on 
the technical dexterity which tells 
the author when exactly he must jerk 
one of his puppets from before our 
eyes and replace it with another in 
order to keep our interest and atten- 
tion. Shaw the expert juggler, the 
vaudevillian, has not been given 
quite the attention and applause he 
deserves. The materials which go 
into the making of his act have dis- 
tracted from the appreciation of its 
dexterity, which is its point. 

In spite of all his “ideas,” Shaw 
is as disinterested a player with 
words as his fellow-Dubliner Oscar 
Wilde, whom indeed he admired 
more than any other English play- 
wright of his generation. In fact, I 
was put in mind of Wilde by one of 
the little tricks that Shaw plays with 
us in Man and Superman. The young 
American in this play is named 
Hector Malone Jr. An _ unlikely 
enough name, to be sure, but it has 
a point which is revealed in the third 
act. In the midst of a scene between 
father and son, the young man sud- 
denly bursts out with the words: 
“Stop hectoring me!” It is a good 
pun, the audience rises to the bait. 
and the line gets a big laugh. One 
might say that the character lives 
only for this particular moment. The 
preparation for it has been implicit 
in his name from the beginning, and 
we feel something between annoy- 
ance and admiration to find the joke 
so simple yet unexpected. It is ex- 
actly the same as it was with Wilde 
in The Importance of Being Earnest, 
where the point of the entire play 
hangs finely on the pun in the closing 
line. 

Of course, one may put all this 
fooling aside and grapple with 
Shaw’s message—the bitter pill 
under the sugar coating. Bentley 
tells us that “one philosopher at- 
tempted to provide ‘a formal philo- 
sophical setting for Shaw’s doctrines’ 
in a metaphysical treatise of some 
length—I refer to Matter, Life and 
Value, by C. E. M. Joad. Although 


Mr. Joad later described his effort 
as ‘not very successful,’ it does suc. 
cessfully discredit those who shrug 
Shaw’s philosophy off as amateurish 
trifling. It shows that if Shaw’s 
philosophy is re-stated in profession- 


al jargon it sounds just as plausible ‘ 


as any other philosophy.” This argu- 
ment proves too much, however, for 
obviously the “philosophy” of every- 
man, including the nearest bartender, 
if dressed up in professional jargon, 


would sound, to a non-professional, 


equally impressive. 

Bentley’s book tells us much about 
its subject that we did not know, 
that we are glad to know, and that 
raises our respect for him. Even 
upon familiar topics, Bentley has 


some illuminating things to say. Take | 


the matter of paradox—the quality 





caught by Max Beerbohm in the well. | 
known caricature showing Shaw re- 
garding himself with satisfaction 


standing on his head! Bentley makes 9 


this observation: 


; 
“The art of epigram and apothegm | 


is the art of salutary half-truths; and 


a very fine art it is. Shaw utters ' 


half-truths, first, because, as has been 
noted, half-truths jolt people into | 


paying attention, second, because he , 


would never presume to think he 
could utter The Whole Truth, and, 
third, because there is usually a side 
of the truth which deserves special 
notice, having been obscured by our 
stupidity, sentimentality and _ fear. 
The half of the truth which Shaw 
ignores is always the ‘easy’ half, the 
half which needs no repeating be- 
cause it is shouted from the house- 
tops, because it is a half-truth that 
is firmly established to the point of ; 
being a menace.” 

The result of this perverse habit 








of mind was noted humorlessly by 
Henry M. Hyndman almost half 4 
century ago: “He is never so happy 
as when he is running a tilt at the | 
party with which he is, at least nomi- | 
nally, associated.” 
It was this irresistible impulse to | 
administer a kind of shock therapy | 
to the sleepy mind that made Shaw 
deliver a rapturous paean on the sub- 
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SHAW: ‘ARE YOU SURPRISED?’ 


ject of the true gentleman before the 
National Liberal Club in 1913! Or 
that made him address an “ad- 
vanced” meeting on the subject of 
modern religion in the following 
terms: 

“One of the reasons which has in- 
duced me to take up this subject of 
late years is the simple observation 
that people who have no religion are 
cowards and cads. We must have a 
religion if we are to do anything 
worth doing to get our civilization 
out of the terrible mess in which it 
now is... . If you allow people who 
are caddish and irreligious to become 
the governing force, the nation will 
be destroyed.” 

This was not an acquired habit of 
his maturity (a habit which made 
him the delight of the journalistic 
fraternity because he always made 
such naturally good copy) but, as 
we learn from Winsten’s biography, 
was with him from the beginning. 
Even while he was a boy at school, 
Shaw had learned that “there was an 
original method of torturing the 
teachers. He formed a secret society 
sworn to give topsy-turvy answers to 
questions asked by teachers and to 
play pranks with the text by putting 
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in ‘not’ where the affirmative was 
called for and to compete always for 
the bottom place in the class. One 
of the masters was so infuriated with 
this ‘devil incarnate’ that he smacked 
him brutally on the ear.” 

Later on, Winsten tells us, when 
Shaw was writing musical criticism 
for London newspapers, he came to 
be regarded by his readers as “a 
privileged lunatic.” The privilege 
was bestowed upon him by his in- 
telligence and by his faculty of being 
always amusing. 

Now there is a certain type of 
spoiled child who shares with Shaw 
every quality except that which 
makes him what he is. Bentley labels 
Shaw in one of his chapters as “the 
Fool in Christ,” but I myself prefer 
to think of him as the Fool in the 
Court of King Demos. Equality of 
opportunity and education, as has 
become apparent recently, accentu- 
ates rather than diminishes the dif- 
ferences in the native capacities of 
men. The consequence is that there 
are now shoals of the intellectually 
underprivileged, who feel flattered at 
their own ability to understand and 
tolerate the most outrageous jokes 
at their own expense. They doubtless 
share this feeling of complacency 
with the monarchs in earlier times 
who licensed their jesters to say any- 
thing at all to them, even the truth! 

Shaw’s concern centrally is not 
with the substance of what he is say- 
ing but with the impression he is 
trying to make. On this score, Irving 
Babbitt’s analysis was a good deal 
sounder than either Bentley’s or Win- 
sten’s. Babbitt in his first book in 
1908 thought he had discovered an 
equivalent of Shaw in one of Mari- 
vaux’s plays in the 18th century 
where a character is described as 
follows: 

“He is a man whose first impulse 
is to ask, not ‘Do you esteem me?’ 
but ‘Are you surprised at me?’ His 
purpose is not to convince us that 
he is better than other people, but 
that he resembles himself alone.” 

The last statement reminds us in- 
escapably of Rousseau’s sentence in 


his Confessions: “If I am not better 
[than other men] at least I am dif- 
ferent.” Once we grasp the analogy 
with Rousseau (which Bentley uses 
at one point, though he interprets it 
in his own and not altogether ade- 
quate fashion), we see that what is 
most serious in Shaw falls into a 
more coherent pattern. Like Rous- 
seau, Shaw “asserted that man is pri- 
marily a feeling, not a thinking 
animal.” Like Rousseau, Shaw be- 
lieved that all men were born good. 
Very Rousseauistic is his statement 
that “it is quite useless to declare 
that all men are born free if you 
deny that they are born good.” 

From this, there followed a view 
of education very much like that of 
Rousseau in Emile. Winsten writes: 
“As to schooling, it was high time. 
he believed, that we fitted the school 
to the child and gave up the bar- 
barian practice of fitting the child to 
the institution.” Education as a 
largely disciplinary force or as the 
acquisition of that frein vital (that 
vital, life-giving inner check extolled 
by Irving Babbitt) was not to Shaw’s 
taste at all. The box on the ear by 
an outraged teacher that I have men- 
tioned ended his own schooling, and 
he does not seem to have ever re- 
ferred to formal education after this 
time without something derogatory 
in his tone. 

If these then were some of the 
“ideas” which lay beneath the 
mask of frivolity, perhaps Winston 
Churchill was not so far wrong as 
Bentley implies when he indicated in 
his book Great Contemporaries that 
he was able to “accept Shaw only on 
condition that he does not ask to be 
taken seriously.” 
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Science Looks at Smoking. 
By Eric Northrup. 
Coward-McCann. 190 pp. $3.00. 


UNTIL a few weeks ago, if you read 
the tobacco press, joy unconfined 
reigned in the cigarette industry. 
Happy days were here again. Gone 
was the “cancer scare.” Ex-smokers 
in droves were flocking back to their 
accustomed suck of nicotine and tars. 
The filter-tip gadget had completely 
filtered out the chain-smoker’s fears. 
The somber warnings of medical sci- 
entists that the more you smoke the 
quicker you die had dissolved into 
sound and fury, signifying nothing. 
The strumpet call of “Pleasure for 
sale!”—“big, BIG pleasure” if you 
smoked ’em kingsize—was taking its 
toll of youth and bringing new prof- 
its to the industry. And profits taste 
good—‘like a cigarette should.” 

Now the “cancer scare” is back 
again, brought back by the findings 
that filter tips often funnel more nico- 
tine and tars into the smoker’s lungs 
than plain cigarettes. The tobacco 
forces have gathered behind this hur- 
riedly prepared book. 

Science Looks at Smoking is by 
Eric Northrup, a writer on the staff 
of a medical house-organ published 
by a pharmaceutical company. It fea- 
tures an introduction by Dr. Harry 
S. N. Greene, Yale pathologist. Their 
joint theme, which Northrup quotes 
approvingly from a book by Dr. 
Sydney Russ, a “noted British cancer 
researcher,” is that “of the world’s 
three great smokes—tobacco, opium 
and hemp—tobacco is without doubt 
the least harmful to body and mind.” 

What the outraged dope pushers 
will say to all this is quite another 
matter. After all, no scientist has ever 
charged that opium, like cigarettes, 
may cause a heart victim to drop 
dead suddenly, or that hemp. like to- 
bacco, is incontrovertibly associated 
with lung cancer. On the whole, so 
completely is tobacco whitewashed of 
any serious effects on the human sys- 


Not a Cancer in a Carload 


Reviewed by Roy Norr 

Editor, “Norr Newsletter on Smoking 

and Health”; contributor, “Reader’s Digest” \ 
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tem that the book might have been 
better titled Not a Cancer in a Car- 
load. 

Dr. Greene, whose scientific de- 
tachment is indicated by the fact that 
he never refers to his medical peers’ 
findings other than by the phrase 
“cancer scare,” has a low opinion of 
the massive statistical information 
which proponents of the tobacco- 
cancer theory have presented to date, 
and an even lower opinion of the 
pathologic findings and animal ex- 
perimentation which point to exces- 
sive smoking as a cause of the world- 
wide lung-cancer epidemic. 

Northrup indicates that the lead- 
ing lay scaremonger was the author 
of “Cancer by the Carton,” published 
“in a magazine that is read in tens 
of millions of copies”—referring, of 
course, to the Reader’s Digest, which 
carried the report written by this re- 
viewer in 1952. It was the first to 
crash the smoke-barrier erected by 
the cigarette industry against the 
facts hitherto largely buried in medi- 
cal literature. Northrup does not 
mention the series which the present 
reviewer wrote on “The Great Filter- 
Tip Hoax” almost a year ago. 

On the medical side, Dr. Alton 
Ochsner of the famous Ochsner 
Clinic in New Orleans—the first great 
cancer surgeon to declare unequivo- 
cally that excessive smoking was a 
causal factor in lung cancer—is re- 
ferred to in the book as “one of the 
small group of men of medicine who 
have themselves, and 
many readers of the press, that smoke 
contains a powerful cancer-producing 
agent The 
group now includes, among many 
others, the Surgeon-General of the 
United States, who recently an- 
nounced on behalf of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare: “It is clear that there is now 
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an increasing and consistent body of oa 
evidence that cigarette smoking is | issue 
one of the causative factors in lung | esp 
cancer.” It includes the Study Group need 
‘ belie! 
on Smoking and Health—seven lead- | aie 
ing American scientists—appointed | in th 
by the National Cancer Institute, Na- is ne 
tional Heart Institute, American Can- | comn 
cer Society and American Heart | (and 
ee . Wash 
Association, which reported that the 
“sum total of scientific evidence has ; DJ 
established beyond reasonable doubt £ 
that smoking is a cause of the rapidly } ue 
increasing incidence of lung cancer.” | «, pe 
It includes the famous research team _ gayin 
of the American Cancer Society. It “beca 
includes the British Ministry of \ brilli 
Health and the Medical Research | ?™ 
‘ se . — corre 
Council (comprising the most emi- | 4... 
nent British medical opinion), as | refers 
well as leading health authorities and | In 
cancer workers in Sweden, Germany, | His | 
the Netherlands, Switzerland, Nor- | : Co 
way, Finland, Czechoslovakia and t 2 
other countries. f histor 
Science Looks at Smoking looks | the p 
fondly in the direction of the ciga- | ‘ial 
rette huckster. Cigarettes are a re Puy 
ward—Northrup quotes—“that we | i) 
can give ourselves as often as we | In 
wish.” Cigarette smoking—he quotes { done 
again—represents “a healthy adult | 4ccom 
continuation of the ‘oral erotic im- 2 
pulse’ which the baby expresses in f ,, 
suckling.” or th 
After all, living is a series of cal- | Comm 
culated risks, the author declares in P democ 
his concluding paragraph. “To yield —_ 
small pleasures without protest is 4 | not “ 
thoughtless waste. Life at best is 4| Soc; 
losing proposition. As Mark Twain | in ter 
puts it, nobody ever came out of it |" I 
eiittgy } econor 
alive. } privat 
Be that as it may. But, judging by } sumer 
the way millions are rushing to the | in tha 
fake “health protection” of filter | of so 
tips, not too many Americans are sya 
eager to play Russian roulette with da 





their lives when the risk is cancer. 
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DEAR EDITOR 





_ GLIKSMAN 


The article on “Soviet Labor Productivity” 
by Jerzy G. Gliksman in your September 9 
issue was a model of its kind, the type of 
responsible analytic study of Soviet Russia we 
need most. Though Gliksman’s own democratic 
beliefs are beyond dispute, he avoids propaganda 





% speeches and concentrates on the hard facts 
in the context of Soviet intentions. His article 
is not only informative; it is an intelligent 
+ commentary which might be read with profit 
(and no offense) by Soviet economists. 

Washington, D. C. Exiot R, Kinc 


DJILAS 


In your August 26 “Dear Editor” column, my 
friend Eugene Lyons, while praising my letter 
in your issue of August 12, catches me up for 
saying that Milovan Djilas is held in prison 
“because he has dared to think out loud—and 
brilliantly—in criticism of Communism and 
praise for democratic socialism.” Lyons says 
correctly that Djilas’s book, The New Class, 
does not praise democratic socialism but merely 
refers to it favorably. 

In other statements, Djilas has said more. 
His book concentrates on one thing: a picture 
of Communism which constitutes a kind of anti- 
Communist manifesto. I hope very much that 
he will add to it by giving a more detailed 
history of developments in Yugoslavia, and of 
the processes of his conversion to democratic 
socialism. Lyons is right to a certain extent 
in saying that Djilas’s treatment of Communism 
does require some further elaboration of his 
socialism. But only to a certain extent. 

‘ In view of what Socialist governments have 
{ done in Western Europe, and what has been 
accomplished even in America by the adoption 
of ideas and plans once called Socialist, it 
borders on the ridiculous for Lyons to say 
or suggest that the position of the wage worker 
or the general atmosphere that exists under 
Communism would necessarily exist under 
? democratic socialism or approaches to it. The 
modern democratic socialist does recognize that 
socialization of industries under the state is 
not of itself a cure-all and does raise problems. 

Socialist proposals for the advance of society 
in terms of liberty, equality and fraternity 
} can perhaps best be achieved by a mixed 
} economy, in which there is still a segment of 
| Privately owned productive enterprise. Con- 

sumers’ cooperatives should have a large part 

in that economy. Where the state as an agent 
of society assumes ownership of great basic 
, oligarchic or monopolistic industries, they should 
be operated under public authorities with demo- 
cratic controls—not like the post office. There 
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Tue New Leaper welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


would still be problems, and we would not 
have utopia, but we would have a lot better 
system than is possible while private monopolies 
or near-monopolies can administer prices with 
small regard for the consumer or for the na- 
tional economy as a whole. 

If Lyons has read The Organization Man, 
he will recognize that some of the human 
problems which socialism must face are ex- 
traordinarily apparent in the present relation 
of men to organization writ large. Some of 
this large organization is inescapable in our 
modern world. I do not think Djilas would have 
too much difficulty defending his democratic 
socialism as over against “people’s capitalism” 
—which we Americans allegedly have—or Com- 
munism. It is simply not true that necessary 
social controls of economic processes mean a 
denial of basic human freedoms of the sort that 
Communism has imposed. No democratic social- 
ist believes in a state greater than society but 
rather in a state or commonwealth which exists 
to serve the true interest of individuals who 
must live and work together. 

Now, let me turn to another subject. It may 
be appropriate in your columns to commend 
a recent article by Bertrand Russell in the 
magazine section of the New York Times Maga- 
zine. In it he analyzes and criticizes certain 
manifestations of British anti-Americanism. 
Since in your pages I had taken some exception 
to what I thought was a kind of anti-Ameri- 
canism manifested by the distinguished philoso- 
pher, I want to do him the justice of praising 
this later statement. 


New York City NorMAN THOMAS 


Reinhold Niebuhr’s review of The New Class 
(NL, September 9) makes several criticisms of 
Milovan Djilas which should be directed at 
his publishers. Niebuhr notes, inter alia, a 
certain pessimism about the possibilities of 
evolution away from Communism and national 
Communism, and a failure to do “full justice 
to the triumph of a man like Gomulka.” Both 
failings of the Djilas manuscript are under- 
standable when one considers that most of 
it was written in 1955; the latest event men- 
tioned is Poznan (June 1956), and there are 
but two or three references to the 20th Soviet 
Communist Party Congress (February 1956). 
That Djilas’s views developed considerably as 
a result of the events in Poland and Hungary 
is evident from his New LEADER article, written 
in November 1956. 

“Gomulka’s accession to power,” Djilas wrote, 
for example, “represented a compromise be- 
tween Moscow and the turbulent masses of 
the Polish people.” Ultimately, however, Gomul- 
ka “will have to choose between internal demo- 
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cracy, which has become inseparable from + 
complete independence from Moscow, and the 





ties with Moscow required to maintain the || 


Communists’ monopoly of power. . . . Knowing 
Gomulka, a man who is unusually honest, | 
brave and modest, I am convinced that he 
himself will not long hesitate if he is con- 
fronted with such a choice.” 

Those who, like Eugene Lyons in your 
August 12 issue, fail to see that Djilas is a 
democratic socialist have not pondered this 
key passage in the New LEapeR article: 

“Had the Hungarian Revolution not only }, 
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brought political democracy but also preserved | 
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social control of heavy industry and banking, 
it would have exercised enormous influence 
on all Communist countries, including the 
USSR. It would have demonstrated not only 
that totalitarianism is unnecessary as a means 
of protecting the workers from exploitation... 
but also that this is a mere excuse for the © 





exploitation of the workers by bureaucracy } 


and a new ruling class.” r 
Of course, Djilas also proudly told the i 

Yugoslav court which sentenced him: “I am | 

not a Communist. I am a Social Democrat.” 

Finally, Djilas’s New Leaper article offered 
numcrous clues to the future of Eastern Europe 
and helpful hints for Western policy-makers. 
He said (eight months before the fall of 
Malenkov and Molotov): “One can declare : 
with certainty that there is a split within the 
Soviet leadership, and that even the most 
reactionary and imperialist (the so-called Stalin- 
ist) group is hesitant in its action.” He pre- 
dicted “further changes . . . of great im: 
portance” among the Soviet rulers, and eu 
phatically told his U. S. readers: . 

“There is no doubt that the rest of the world 
—perhaps for the first time since the Bolsheviks 
took power—can directly and positively in- 
fluence the direction of these changes. Despite 
the Soviet repression in Hungary, Moscow can 
only slow down the processes of change; it 
cannot stop them in the long run.” 2 

Djilas concluded: “The wound which the 
Hungarian Revolution inflicted on Communism 
can never be completely healed. . . . World Com- 
munism now faces stormy days and insurmount- 
able difficulties, and the peoples of Eastern | 
Europe face heroic new struggles for freedom 
and independence.” No pessimism here. 

Had Djjilas’s New Leaver article (as well 
as other 1956 writings in Indian publications) 
been reproduced in an appendix or epilogue to 
The New Class, his viewpoint would have been 








much more clear and relevant to the cot } 


temporary situation. The book as it stands 
“exposes” Communism, but the necessity for 
such exposure has diminished considerably 
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from since the events of 1956. What it now fails 

the to do is indicate realistic courses of action 
S | for the changed situation of 1957—and that 
wing | is precisely what Djilas’s last articles set out 
nest, || to do. Since the book is now on the best-seller 
+ he list, it is to be hoped that the publisher can 
con- 


\ afford to include these important articles in 
/ subsequent printings; only thus can the de- 


yn | votion of their imprisoned author be properly 
4 | served. 

this | Gen Wild, N. Y. Susanna ADAMS 
only }, 


rved |) 

me NOTE 

ence | The Oxford Conference on “Changes in 
the | Soviet Society,” described by Melvin J. Lasky 
only } in his article, “The ‘Sovietologists’” (NL, Sep- 

leans || tember 16), was sponsored by the Congress for 

| Cultural Freedom. 
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CORRECTION 


{ In the August 12 New Leaver, David Nelson 
i Rowe, contributor to the discussion on “Mao’s 
| ‘100 Flowers,’” is incorrectly identified as 

“assistant professor of Chinese history at Yale 
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1h University.” Actually, he is a professor of 
re ae science at Yale. 
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